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GROG. 


A MIXTURE OF PROSE AND VERSE. 


“, . . All of them swigged it, 
And swore there was nothing like grog. 
For grog is our larboard and starboard, 
Our mainmast, our mizzen, our log ; 
At sea, or on shore, or when harbored, 


The mariner’s compass is grog.”’ 
An Old Sailor Song. 


‘‘Oh, that men should put an enemy into their mouths to steal away their 
brains! . . . Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is a devil.”— 


Othello. 
‘¢ Bold Jack with smiles each danger meets, 


Weighs anchor, heaves the log, 
Trims all the sails, belays the sheets, 
And drinks his can of grog.”’ 
DIspIN. 


Grog, which properly so called is a mixture of rum and water, was 
never served out in the United States navy, as it was the custom to give 
the men their whisky, or, as it was erroneously called, “tot of grog,” 
—unadulterated,—that is, in the language of the dram-drinker, “ neat” 
or “straight.” I hope I make my meaning plain to the average reader 
with all these colloquial terms. 

Grog is defined as above in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, but 
has not been deemed worthy of explanation in the leading encyclope- 
dias (Chambers’ excepted), and, strange to say, has no place in Falconer’s 
Marine Dictionary, published in 1759. We may therefore be excused 
for jotting down these notes concerning its origin, rise, and decline, 

It has been usual to ascribe the invention of grog to Admiral Ver- 
non, and he certainly did introduce it into the royal navy in 1740, or 
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thereabouts, though its invention, or the invention of mixed drinks, 
as will be shown, has claim to a much higher antiquity, and has been 
attributed to the jolly god Bacchus himself. Admiral Vernon, while 
in command of the West India station, and when extremely popular, 
on account of his reduction of Porto Bello, November 22, 1739, with 
only six vessels of war, caused to be served out to the men a new bevy- 
erage of rum and water, or “ half-and-half,” which proved most pal- 
atable to them, and grew into favor ; and as he was styled “ Old Grog,” 
from his wearing a rough “grogram” coat or cloak, in which he 
walked the deck in bad weather, the men gave it the name of “ Grog.” 
Walpole calls Admiral Vernon “a silly, noisy admiral, whose courage 
was much greater than his sense, and his reputation much greater than 
his courage, and so popular that he was chosen to Parliament for several 
places, and had his head painted on every sign, and his birthday kept 
twice in one year.” 

The times in which Admiral Vernon lived were high-party times, 
and he fell a sacrifice to the writing of two foolish pamphlets, squibs 
against his employers; “but they were smothered in their own smoke, 
and went off without fire and without notice, scorching nobody but 
himself.” He was nevertheless summoned to attend the Board of Ad- 
miralty, the pamphlets were shown to him, and he was desired by the 
Duke of Bedford to give a categorical answer, ay or no, whether he was 
the author or publisher of them. He said he fully admitted the authority 
of the Lord High Admiral, and, as a naval officer, owed all obedience 
to his orders, but that he looked upon the question now asked as one of 
a private nature, which he apprehended their lordships had no right 
to ask him, and that he was not bound to answer it. The duke said, 
if that was the only reply he meant to give he might withdraw. The 
next day he received a letter from the secretary to say the Duke of 
Bedford having laid the pamphlet before the King, his master, his 
majesty had been pleased to direct their lordships to strike his name 
from the list of flag-officers. 

Per contra, Charnock says, “'To say he was a gallant man would 
be a needless repetition of what no person has ever presumed to deny 
him. His judgment, his abilities as a statesman are unquestioned, and 
his character as a man of strict integrity and honor perfectly unsullied.” ! 

On leaving Parliament he was chosen one of the directors of the 
New Herring Fisheries, on which occasion the following epigram 
appeared : 

‘¢ Long in the Senate had brave Vernon railed, 
And all mankind with bitter tongue assailed. 
Sick of his noise, we wearied Heaven with prayer 
In his own element to place the tar: 


The gods at length have yielded to our wish 
And bade him rule o’er Billingsgate and fish.”’ 


1 Barrow’s “ Life of Lord Howe.’’ 
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The following song, giving the “Origin of Grog,” was written on 
board the “ Berwick” a few days before Admiral Parker’s engagement 
with the Dutch fleet, August 5, 1781, by Dr. Trotter. The “ Burford” 
mentioned in the song was Admiral Vernon’s flag-ship in 1739-42: 


““’Tis sung on proud Olympus hill, 
The muses bear record, 
Ere half the gods had drunk their fill 
The sacred nectar soured. 


‘‘ At Neptune’s toast the bumper stood, 
Britannia crowned the cup. 
A thousand Nereids from the flood 
Attend to serve it up. 


‘«¢ This nauseous juice,’ the monarch cries, 
‘Thou darling child of Fame, 
Though it each earthly clime denies, 
Shall never bathe thy name. 


‘«¢ Ye azure tribes that rule the sea 
And rise at my command, 
Bid VERNON mix a draught for me 
To toast his native land.’ 


“Swift o’er the waves the Nerieds flew, 
Where Vernon’s flag appeared ; 
Around the shores they sung true blue 
And Britain’s hero cheered. 


‘‘ A mighty bowl on deck he drew 
And filled it to the brink : 
Such drank the ‘ Burford’s’ gallant crew, 
And such the gods shall drink. 


‘¢ The sacred robe which Vernon wore 
Was drenched within the same, 
And hence his virtues guard our shore 
And GRoG DERIVES ITS NAME.” 


There is said to be a still earlier ballad on the subject, but I have 
never seen it. ; 

The “Instructions for the Royal Navy,” printed in 1758, some 
eighteen years after the baptism of “grog” on board the “ Burford,” say : 
“Whereas it is of very pernicious consequence to suffer seamen to drink 
in drams the allowance made to them of any kind of spirituous liquor 
in lieu of beer, and it having been found by experience that the serving 
it mixed with water is very conducive to the preservation of their 
health, every commander is therefore strictly charged never to suffer 
any kind of spirituous liquor to be issued by itself to the company of 
the ship or vessel under his command ; but to cause the allowance for 
all the officers and company to be every day mixed with a due propor- 
tion of water upon deck, in the presence of the lieutenant and two 
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other officers of the watch, who are to be strictly charged to take care 
that the men be not defrauded in their allowance.” 

After a while, as a punishment for small offenses in the royal navy, 
it was customary to serve out six-watered grog to the offender, and 
in the United States navy to stop the culprit’s grog altogether for a 
longer or shorter period; a practice encouraged by the pursers, as it 
helped them to account for stealings, leakage, and evaporation, just 
as, after a battle, army quartermasters are able to charge off to it all 
losses and wastage of their stores. 

In the Greenwich Hospital, which was established as a home for 
superannuated British sailors, both of the royal navy and merchant 
marine, in 1705, and which at times had over sixteen hundred inmates, 
a ration of liquor was allowed each and every pensioner until 1865, 
when its doors were closed as a hospital, and a system of out-pensions 
established, by which a veteran entitled to its benefits can remain in 
his own home, or in the care of his relatives, and receive instead a 
modest pension, which is derived from the income of the Greenwich 
Hospital fund, which now amounts to over one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling. 

Old sailors often talk of “ thumb-grog,” or “ thumb-brewed grog,” 
which they explain thus: of a cold, wet night, at the striking the bell, 
when the watch came down wet and everything was very dark, some 
of them used to mix or brew their grog by dipping their thumb 
into the glass, and ascertain by feeling (as they could not see well) 
when they had put enough rum into it before adding water. The joke 
used to be, that the night was so cold they had no sensation in the tips 
of their thumbs, and, consequently, the rum came up to the middle 
and half filled the glass before they felt it, and thus “thumb-brewed” 
was unusually strong. The old salt’s receipt for a “ nor’wester” is, 
“Fill half the glass with rum, and the other half with strong rum 
and water.” ? ’ 

Evidently these old salts would say with Falstaff,— 


‘‘Tf I had a thousand sons, the first principle I would teach them should be, 
to forswear thin potations.’’ 


But “grog,” or a somewhat similar mixture, was used in the royal 
navy long before the days of Admiral Vernon. In the British Mu- 
seum there is a MS. of “ The Rate of a Dyett for Souldgers and Mary- 
ners, for 56 Dayes for the Scotch borders; temp Hen. viii.,” in which 
the diet for “ Fleshe days,” in which two meals per day were allowed, 
and “ Ffishe days, and fasting dayes with one meale the daye,” etc., was 
allowed, and each man was allowed a “ pottell of beverage, made with 
2 partes water and one of sack.” 

In the third volume of State papers there is a letter from the Lord 


2 «¢ Notes and Queries,”’ 2d series, vol. iv. 
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Deputy and Council of Ireland to Henry VIII., dated “ Dubline, the 
19th November, 1545,” on the “ presting and victualling of shipping,” 
and among the drinks mentioned and allowed, besides “ Beare,” are 
“ Wyne, Sake, 6 tonnes, maketh beverage 18 tonnes,” “ Wyne, Gascoyne, 
11 tonnes, maketh beverage 16 tonnes.” So it seems the “ Wyne” sack 
was reduced into what we would call “two-water grog”; that is, the 
beverage consisted of one-third sack and two-thirds water; and that 
the wine of Gascoyne not being as strong suffered less dilution. 

Henry Yeonge, chaplain on board his majesty’s ship “ Assistance,” 
in 1675, says in his diary (which was first published in 1825), on join- 
ing his ship he received a hearty welcome from the officers on shore 
with “ bottells of claret,” and on going on board “ dranke parte of three 
boules of punche (a liquor very strange to me), and so to bed,” from which 
it may be inferred the very strange liquor gave him a headache, and he 
had “so to bed.” When they dropped down river a few days later, he 
says there was much drinking of punches and brandy, and singing of 
“Loath to depart.” The chaplain never fails to mention the keeping 
of Saturday night, when they drank “Sweethearts and Wives” with 
“boules” of punch. Proof that the custom has the sanction of over 
two hundred years. 

In 1110-12, Sigurd Magnusson, the only Scandinavian sea-king 
who went to the Crusades, sailed with fifty ships. Landing at Ascalon, 
and finding no one there to quarrel with, he proceeded to Jerusalem to 
pray. At Constantinople his men were taken ill,—the wine of the 
country, it was thought, disagreed with them. So the king, as their 
medical adviser, taught them to drink water with it. He threw a 
swine’s liver into a keg of brandy, and observed that it was consumed 
by the alcohol. He tried the same experiment on the biliary organs of 
a malefactor, with the same result. He concluded, therefore, that 
spirits were bad for the health unless adulterated with water. Verily, 
there is nothing new under the sun. The temperance advocate of to- 
day little knows that he is retailing an experiment seven hundred years 
old. But the discovery that undiluted spirits is unwholesome is even 
older. Dr. Milligan, in his “Curiosities of Medical Experience,” says, 
“The ancients were in the habit of diluting their wine with water. The 
Lacedzemonians accused those who drank it pure of acting like Scythians, 
an expression introduced ever since Cleomenes, the Spartan, had learned 
to drink freely among them. The Thracians were also accused of this 
practice, which clearly proves it was not general. Pilochorus reports that 
Amphictyon, king of Athens, learned to mix wine and water from Bac- 
chus himself, on which account he dedicated an altar to the god. Accord- 
ing to Athenus, the Greeks of old mixed their liquor, sometimes with 
two parts of water to one of wine, and put some snow in it, sometimes one 
to five. The Romans used vinegar to mix with water for their soldiers. 
Vinegar-water, or posca, was the common drink of the soldiers in the 
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field, and posca is defined as “sour wine mingled with water.” Accord- 
ing to Plato, wine was always drunk diluted, and to drink it neat was 
looked on as a barbarism. According to lian, Zaleucus imposed a 
law upon the Locrians, according to which any person doing so, even 
if sick, unless by the prescription of a physician, was punishable by 
death. The usage continued long in force, and any departure from it 
was not only considered a sign of great intemperance, but as highly 
injurious, both mentally and corporeally. 

From Herodotus we learn that the Spartans fancied Cleomenes had 
gone mad by drinking neat wine, a habit he had learned from the 
Scythians. There was always more water than wine in the beverages 
of the ancients, and half-and-half was repudiated as highly intoxicating. 
We learn from Atheneus, Plutarch, and Eustathius, that the usual pro- 
portions were six parts of water to two, three, or four of wine. Occa- 
sionally the water and wine were mixed in separate goblets, but the 
usual custom was to mix all the wine at once and then serve it. 

Plutarch, in his “ Life of Cato the Censor,” states that “ he drank 
nothing but water, except that when almost burnt up with thirst he 
would ask for a little vinegar, or when he found his strength and spirits 
exhausted, he would take a little wine.” 

Xenophon, in his “ Expedition of Cyrus,” says, “ For drink there 
was beer, which was very strong when not mingled with water, but was 
agreeable to those who were used to it. They drank this with a reed out 
of the vessel that held the beer, upon which they saw the barley swim.” 

Here we have the origin of the manner of drinking those Amer- 
ican mixed drinks, sherry-cobblers and mint-juleps, a custom which 
was antedated possibly by the American of a past generation, and is 
probably followed by the country boys of to-day, stealthily sucking 
cider through straws from a barrel, as did once upon a time the boy 
Washington Irving. 

Hesiod advises that three parts of water should be added to the 
Biblian wine. 

In a recent newspaper, it is stated that a Zulu church in South 
Africa has the following regulation: ‘“‘ No member of this church shall 
be permitted to drink the white man’s grog, or native beer, nor touch 
it with his lips.” 

Apropos of mint-juleps, which Virginians are generally credited 
with having originated, we will give what Milton has to say about 
them in his ‘‘Comus,” calling them by the very same name: 


‘¢ And first behold this cordial JuLxP here, 
That flames and dances in its crystal bounds, 
With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mixed ; 
That’s not Nepenthes, which the wife of THOME 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born HELENA, 
Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 
To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst.’’ 
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Charles Fenno Hoffman also wrote a poem on the “Origin of 
Mint-Juleps,” in which Bacchus, Ceres, Pomona, Venus, and Flora 
are united 


‘In composing a draught, which ’till drinking were o’er, 
Should cast every wine ever drank in the shade,” 


but which was not made perfect until 


“ Jove himself added a handful of hail.’’ 


Charles Dibdin, par excellence the sailor’s poet, and who said he 
had written “ thirteen hundred songs, about ninety of them sea songs,” 
according to Christopher North, “was no sailor, and had never been to 
sea, but by living on the water’s edge he picked up sea terms, and 
though his songs are full of mistakes and inconsistencies, the sailors 
never found it out, being quite satisfied with hawsers, bowlines, and a 
few sea phrases here and there.” This, we think, was the criticism of 
a landsman and not of a sailor. Dibdin in his autobiography says, 
“ My songs have been the solace of sailors in long voyages, in storms, 
in battles, and have been quoted in mutinies to the restoration of order 
and discipline. In everything I have written I have warmly inculcated 
morality, and I have prominently brought forward those men whose 
valor has insured and will perpetuate the glories of their country.” 

We fail, however, in these ultra-temperance times to see the mo- 
rality inculcated in some of his bacchanalian songs. The British 
admiralty, however, were so much impressed with the value of his 
songs in cheering and inspiring the seamen of the royal navy that, in 
1841, they caused an edition of his sea songs, illustrated by Cruik- 
shank, to be published under their patronage and distributed among 
the seamen of the fleet. 

Charles Dibdin, Sr.,—for his son, Charles, was also a writer of sea 
songs,—was born at Southampton, England, March 15, 1745, or, accord- 
ing to another account, in “ Dibdin’s” village, near Southampton, which 
was founded by and named for his grandfather. He was the eighteenth 
child, his mother being fifty at his birth! He wrote his beautiful 
and pathetic ballad of “ Poor Tom Bowling,” which everybody recol- 


lects,— 
, ‘“‘ Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 


The darling of his crew; 
No more he’]] hear the tempest howl, 
For death has broached Tom to!’’ etc.,— 


on the death of his brother Tom, who was captain of an East India- 
man and twenty-nine years older than himself. As the new beverage, 
“ grog,” was introduced into the navy only three years before his birth, 
it became naturally the burden and subject of many of his sea songs. 
Here’s a specimen of one : 
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‘A plague of those musty old lubbers 
Who teach us to fast and to think, 
And, patient, fall in with life’s rubbers, 
With nothing but water to drink! 
A can of good stuff, had they twigged it, 
Would have set them for pleasure agog ; 
And spite of the rules 
Of the schools, the old fools 
Would have all of them swigged it, 
And swore there was nothing like grog.’’ 


Here’s a verse from another : 


‘« All men try for soundings wherever they steer,— 
Your nabobs for soundings strive hard in Cape Clear ; 
And there is not a soul, from the devil to the Pope, 
That could live but for sounding the Cape of Good Hope; 
No fear then, nor danger, our hearts shall control, 
Though at sea we’re in soundings while sounding the bowl.” 


Still another : 


‘“‘Smiling grog is the sailor’s best hope, his sheet-anchor, 
His compass, his cable, his log, 
That gives him a heart which life's care cannot canker; 
Though dangers around him 
Unite to confound him, 
He braves them and tips off his grog. 
’Tis grog, only grog, 
Is his rudder, his compass, his cable, his log,— 
The sailor’s sheet-anchor is grog.”’ 


Again he says,— 
«. . . But honest tar, 
Though fire and winds and water jar, 
Consults his heart and shakes off care; 
And when the battle’s heat is o’er, 
In grog aboard drinks girl. ashore.’’ 


In another song he says,— 


‘To ask would you come for to go 
How a true-hearted tar you’d discern ; 
He’s as honest a fellow I’d have you to know 
As e’er stepped between stem and stern. 
* * * * * * 


“ But his joy and delight 

Is, on Saturday night, 

A drop of the creature to swig. 
* * * * * 

‘Then over life’s ocean I’ll jog, 
Let the storm or the Spaniards come on ; 
So but sea-room I get and a skinful of grog 

I'll fear neither devil nor Don.”’ 
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Here is a verse or two from one of his Saturday night songs : 






‘Twas Saturday night, the twinkling stars 
Shone on the rippling sea; 
No duty called the jovial tars, By 
The helm was lashed alee. ii 
The ample can adorned the board,— 
Prepared to see it out, 
Each gave the girl that he adored 
And pushed the grog about. 


















* * * * 


‘¢ Thus to describe Poll, Peg, or Nan 
Each his best manner tried, 

Till, summoned by the empty can, 
They to their hammocks hied. 
Yet still did they their vigils keep, 
Though the huge can was out, 
For in soft visions gentle sleep 
Still pushed the grog about.”’ 


* 
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Here is a verse from another song, entitled “The Sailor’s Journal”: 






‘¢ And now arrived the jovial night 
When every true-bred tar carouses, 
When o’er the grog all hands delight 
To toast their sweethearts and their spouses. 
Round went the can, the jest, the glee, 
While tender wishes fill’d each fancy ; 
And when, in turn, it came to me, 
I heaved a sigh, and toasted Nancy !”’ 
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It should be remembered that Nancy was the poet’s wife, and one 
of the most delightful tributes ever paid by an affectionate husband 
may be found in his song, “The Nancy,” “For my ship’s called the 
Nancy, and Nancy’s my wife.” 








‘¢ While the neighbors, to see her forget all their cares, 
And are pleased that she’s mine, though they wish she was theirs ; 
Marvel not, then, to think of this joy of my life, 
I my ship calls the Nancy, for Nancy’s my wife. 





> aes Swath ni Nt ELS nc a 


‘‘ As for Nancy, my vessel, but see her in trim, 
She seems through the ocean to fly, and not swim; 
x ~ = * * + 
She has saved me from many hard squeaks for my life, 
So I call her the Nancy, ’cause Nancy’s my wife.” 





In another song he says,— 





ia als net Cat ean eats 


‘‘' You ask how it comes that I sing about Nancy 
Forever, yet find something new ; 
As well may you ask why delight fills the fancy 


When land first appears to the crew. 
* x * % * > 












* 
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‘¢ Could a ship round the world, wind and weather permitting, 
A thousand times go and come back, 
The ocean’s so spacious, ’twould never be hitting, 
For leagues upon leagues, the same track. 


‘‘So her charms are so numerous, so various, so clever, 
They produce in my mind such a string 
That, my tongue once let loose, I could sing on forever, 
And vary the oftener I sing.” 


In still another song he says,— 


‘« My love’s a vessel trim and gay, 
Rigged out with truth and stored by honor; 
As through life’s sea she cuts her way, 
All eyes with rapture gazed upon her: 


‘“ Built every wondering heart to please,— 
The lucky shipwright’s Lord and Fancy ; 
From stem to stern she moves with ease, 
And at her launch they called her ‘ Nancy.’ 


~ x . * # * 
‘¢ Thus is she precious to my heart, 
By whate’er name comes o’er my fancy, 
Graceful or gay, grand, neat, or smart, 
Or Anna, Anne, Nan, Nance, Nancy.’ 


We might go on quoting from the songs of Charles Dibdin to Grog 
and Saturday Night far beyond the limits of this magazine article, but 
will refrain, and close them with some extracts from his son Thomas’s 
lines on the monument to Charles Dibdin, at Greenwich. The son 
seems to have inherited his father’s genius for writing sea songs : 


‘Stop! shipmate, stop! He can’t be dead: 
His lay yet lives to memory dear ; 
His spirit, merely shot ahead, 


Will yet command Jack’s smile and tear! 
* * * * * * 


‘« The capstan, compass, and the log 
Will oft his muse to memory bring, 
And when all hands wheel round the grog, 
They’ll drink and blubber as they sing. 
For grog was often Charley’s theme, 
A double spirit then it bore; 
It sometimes seems to me a dream 
That such a spirit is no more.” 


“ Blow high, blow low,” one of the first of his sea songs, was written 
in 1776, in a gale of wind, on a thirteen hours’ passage from Calais, . 
and was inspired by thoughts of the “ Nancy” who soon after became 
his wife, and who subsequently inspired so many of his songs. In 1806 
he addressed her as follows : 


‘My Sweet Love: 
‘It has been customary with me to make you some present on Twelfth day, 
out of gratitude for the sweet satisfaction your affection, your constancy, and all 
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your virtues have blest me with so many years. I have given you something to 
wear on your fingers, your wrists, in your ears, and on your dear bosom; but as 
every year has afforded me increasing happiness, so in the end there will be nothing 
sufficiently valuable for the purpose that I could give you to wear upon your person. 
I will therefore, this time, entreat your acceptance of something to wear on your 
heart and treasure in your mind. 
‘¢T remain, my invaluable Nan, 
‘Your truly faithful and affectionate husband, 
“CO, Drspin.® 













‘‘CRANFORD, MIDDLESEX, 
“ January 6th, 1806.” 










Inclosed was a prayer and some lines which were entitled “The 
Veteran in Retirement.” The following is a verse of this love song: 






‘“‘Though I’m laid up in port I am not outward bound, 
In my upper works there’s nothing ailing ; 
My rudder and compass are still safe and sound, 
And if called on I’m yet fit for sailing. 
I am decently stored with the comforts of life; 
Have of friends just what number I fancy ; 
And, what’s more, I’ve a berth in the heart of my wife, 
My good, my incomparable Nancy. 
*  * * s * * + 
‘‘ All folly I pity, at slander I mock, 
And I envy no one in existence ; 
And when I am boarded by grim Captain Death, 
No sorrow shall trouble my fancy ; 
I'll strike like a man, and yield up my last breath, 
In a prayer for the health of my Nancy.” 




















Dibdin lived eight years in his “retirement” after writing these 
lines, and died at Camden Town, July 25, 1814, aged sixty-nine, his 
faithful Nancy surviving him, to place a stone over his remains in St. 
Martin’s burying-ground to his memory, on which was inscribed, “as 
a dutiful token to the most affectionate and best of husbands.” 








‘« ‘His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft ; 
Faithful below he did his duty, 

But now he’s gone aloft.’ ”’ 









It was the custom, from the very beginning of the Continental 
navy, and the custom was continued on the organization of the United 
States navy,—until 1863,—to furnish a daily allowance of “ spirits” to 
the men. 

In the “ First Rules for the Regulation of the Navy of the United 
Colonies,” which were drawn up by John Adams and adopted by Con- 
gress November 28, 1775, the spirit allowance is “ Half a pint of rum 
per man every day, and discretionary allowance on extra duty and in 


3 «¢ Memoir of his Life and Writings,’’ by William Kitchner, M.D., attached 
to the quarto edition of his sea songs. London, 1828. 
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time of engagement.” “Splicing the main brace,” as it was called, or 
serving out an extra allowance of grog, after any extra hard work or 
unusual service, was a common and frequent practice. 

Paul Jones, when sailing from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the 
Ist of November, 1777, laments that they have “only thirty gallons of 
rum” to drink on the passage. In 1794 it was enacted that the spirit 
ration should consist of one half-pint daily, or in lieu thereof one 
quart of beer, which allowance was continued by the acts of 1797 and 
1801. 

In the first printed “ Naval Regulations, issued by Command of 
the President of the United States of America,” January 25, 1802, it 
is enjoined upon the captain or commander of a vessel of war, “not to 
suffer any person to suttle or sell any sorts of liquors to the ship’s com- 
pany, nor any debts for the same to be inserted in the slop-book, on any 
pretence whatsoever.” Also, “that no fruit or strong liquors be sold 
on board ship, except, in the judgment of the commander of the squad- 
ron, a limited quantity of fruit be necessary for the health of the crew, 
in which case he will issue an order.” 

As the officers received a number of rations, varying from six for 
a captain to two for a chaplain, carpenter, or boatswain, they had, of 
course, according to their rank, the opportunity of “swigging” more 
grog than the men, though they generally drew the value of their extra 
rations in money, which they were allowed to do. By the Commis- 
sioners’ Rules and Regulations of 1818, the money value of the daily 
spirit ration was established at five cents. 

The earliest legislation with respect to temperance in the United 
States navy which I have found was by the House of Representatives, 
at the second session of the Twentieth Congress, when, under date of 
February 25, 1829, it was “ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy 
be instructed to require three of the medical officers of the navy, whom 
he shall designate, to report their opinions separately, whether it is 
necessary or expedient that ‘ distilled spirits’ should constitute a part of 
the rations allowed to midshipmen, and also their effect upon the morals 
and health of the individuals, and upon the discipline and character of 
the navy, should each midshipman draw the quantity (one half-pint) 
which now by law constitutes a part of the daily ration, and that the 
Secretary transmit such reports to this House at the next session of Con- 
gress, together with his own opinion of the expediency of substituting 
some other article in the rations supplied by government.” 

Surgeon William P. C. Barton, U.S.N., one of the officers called 
upon under this resolve, reported: “There are no facts within my 
knowledge, or that of other medical men, imperatively directing the 
use of distilled spirit by young men performing duty as midshipmen 
under ordinary circumstances, on shipboard or shore, and I can con- 
ceive of none justifying it in the diet of boys and striplings, who for 
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the most part perform this duty. My opinion is, therefore, that it is 
not necessary or expedient that distilled spirit should constitute a part 
of the ration allowed to midshipmen.” As to the effect upon the 
morals of the individual should each midshipman daily use his lawful 
allowance of spirits he replies at some length, and sums the whole up 
saying, these causes are sufficiently numerous “to justify the appel- 
lation of demoralizing habit to the daily use of such quantity of ardent 
spirit as now by law constitutes part of the rations for midshipmen, 
whenever they draw them in kind.” * , 

In transmitting this report to the Speaker of the House, January 14, 
1830, and the coinciding opinions of the other two medical officers, 
the Secretary of the Navy, in his accompanying letter, said,— 

“Tn submitting these opinions the Secretary deems it unnecessary 
to add any remarks of his own in illustration and enforcement of the 
views therein expressed, further than that they are earnestly concurred 
in. It may, however, be proper for him to recommend a liberal com- 
mutation in money in lieu of the spirit part of the ration now allowed 
by law, leaving those entitled at liberty to purchase additional quanti- 
ties of small stores, as more suitable and conducive to their health, 
comfort, and morals.” 

I cannot find that any law was enacted restricting or reducing the 
spirit ration in consequence of these reports ; but June 15, 1831, by an 
order from the Navy Department, all persons in the naval service who 
voluntarily relinquished the spirit portion of their rations were to be 
paid therefor at the rate of six cents per ration, and by a subsequent 
order (September, 1831) “such relinquishment must continue for a period 
not less than one month to entitle the individual to this commutation.” ® 
By the act of March 3, 1835, regulating the pay of the navy, only one 
ration per day was allowed to officers when attached to vessels for sea 
service. ; 

In August, 1842, ten years later, a new act was passed to establish 
and regulate the navy ration, which reduced the daily spirit ration to 
one gill, and authorized the issue of half a pint of wine for a gill of 
spirits. It also directed “That no commissioned officer or midship- 
man, or any person under twenty-one years of age, shall be allowed to 
draw the spirit part of the daily ration, and all other persons shall be 
permitted to relinquish that part of their ration under such restrictions 
as the President of the United States may authorize; and to every 
person who is prohibited from drawing or who may relinquish the 
spirit part of his ration there shall be paid, in lieu thereof, the value 
of the same in money, according to the prices which are or may be es- 





4 «‘ Hints for Naval Officers Cruising in the West Indies.’’ By William P. C. 
Barton, M.D. Philadelphia, 1830. 
5 Rules of the Navy Department regulating the Civil Administration of the 


Navy of the United States. Chapter Ixxvi. 1, 1882. 
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tablished for the same.” By a subsequent act (March 3, 1847) it was 
ordered that instead of the sum previously allowed, three cents per day 
should be paid in lieu of the spirit ration in the navy, “to be paid 
monthly to such persons as may elect to receive the same who shall 
actually draw their rations in kind,” which commutation was increased 
by the act of August 3, 1848, to four cents. March 3, 1851, it was 
further enacted “ that no commutation of rations shall be allowed except 
to officers and their attendants, and for the spirit part of the ration.” 
But the following year, August 31, 1852, this provision was repealed. 

It may be well here to state that the commutation price of the 
whole navy ration was originally twenty-eight cents, then twenty cents. 
In 1814 it was made twenty-five cents; in 1835 it was reduced to 
twenty cents; in 1856 it was again fixed at twenty-five cents. These 
prices in each case being arbitrarily established by a regulation of the 
Department, there being no statute on the subject. It is now fixed by 
law at thirty cents. 

July, 1861, another act to alter and regulate the navy ration was 
passed, but the spirit ration, the commutation for it, and the restrictions 
of the act of 1848 were not changed, except that the commanding 
officer was authorized to suspend or stop the allowance of grog when- 
ever, in his opinion, it was expedient for cause of drunkenness, 

In 1862 there came a radical change. In the appropriation bill of 
that year, approved July 14, it was enacted, “That from and after 
the first day of September, 1862, the spirit ration in the navy of the 
United States shall forever cease, and thereafter no distilled spirituous 
liquors shall be admitted on board of vessels of war except as medical 
stores, and upon the order and under the control of the medical officers 
of such vessels, and to be used only for medical purposes. From and 
after the first day of September next there shall be allowed and paid 
to each person in the navy now entitled to the spirit ration five cents 
per day in commutation and lieu thereof, which shall be in addition to 
their present pay.” 

Having given the song on the “Origin of Grog” in the British 
navy, it seems appropriate to here give the “ Farewell to Grog,” which 
was circulated in our navy, and which it is well understood was written 
by Pay-Director Caspar Schenck, now in charge of the pay-office at 
San Francisco, California, but then the paymaster of the United States 
sloop-of-war “ Portsmouth,” on the Mississippi River : 


“ FAREWELL TO GROG. 


‘‘ Wardroom of the U.S.S. ‘ Portsmouth.’ Time—August 31, 1862. 
‘“‘ Officer sings : 
‘‘Oh! messmates, pass the bottle round, 
Our time is short, remember ; 
For our grog must stop, our spirits drop, 
On the first day of September. 
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‘¢ Farewell, old rye! ’tis a sad, sad word, 
But alas it must be spoken ; 
The ruby cup must be given up, 
And the demijohn be broken ! 
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“Yet memory oft will backward turn, 
And dwell with fondness partial | 

On the days when gin was notasin, 4 
Nor cocktails brought courts-martial. 







‘¢ Jack’s happy days will soon be past, 
To return again, no, never, 

For they've raised his pay five cents a day 

And stopped his grog forever. 








(The boatswain’s mate pipes, ‘‘ ALL HANDS SPLICE THE MAIN BRACE!’’) 


‘‘ All hands to splice the main brace call, 
But splice it now in sorrow, 

For the spirit-room key will be laid away 

ForeEVER, on the morrow.”’ 








The law of 1862, that “ Distilled spirits shall be admitted on board 
of vessels of war only upon the order and under the control of the med- 
ical officers of such vessels, and to be used only for medical purposes,” 
was reaffirmed in the Revised Statutes of 1873, and the navy regula- 
tions of 1865 instructed accounting officers that “the five cents per day 
allowed by law in lieu of the spirit ration is in addition to pay, and at 
the end of each quarter the pay-officer will pay the amount due to such 
of the crew and marines as may elect to receive it, and credit the allow- 
ance on his pay-roll as ‘ undrawn spirits,’ and if he declined to receive 
it, it was to remain to his credit on the books, and be accounted for the 
same as other pay. The commutation price of the ration to continue 
to be twenty-five cents, without reference to the five cents thus allowed.” : 













The same order was continued in the navy regulations of 1870. 
By the act of May 23, 1872, thirty cents was in all cases to be the com- 
mutation price of the navy ration, which was reaffirmed in the Revised 
Statutes, and there is no mention of the “spirit ration” in the United 
States navy regulations of 1876, or in the compilation of the laws 
relating to the navy of 1883. 

It was said at the time, that the law of 1862 forbidding the intro- 
duction of distilled spirits, except in the medical department, was passed d 
because of the influx of officers and men from the merchant service, i 
and the number who had to be dismissed or otherwise severely pun- 
ished for drunkenness. That may have been one of the reasons for 
the enacting of the law, but it was probably passed in accord with i 
the sentiments of the time. The beneficial results of the law have 
since been made apparent, although, under the name of “ navy sherry,” 
American whisky is sometimes smuggled on board ship. It has been 
said, with what truth I know not, that some time after the passage of 
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the law forbidding the introduction of distilled spirits on board ship, an 
officer of high rank entertained the President of the United States and 
other distinguished citizens on his vessel on the James River with “ navy 
sherry.” If so, like Nelson at Copenhagen, they read the signal as 
they would have it read, and did not retire from the conflict. 

In the royal navy the allowance of spirits is still continued,—one- 
eighth of a pint daily,—but it may be commuted for coffee, tea, or 
chocolate, as preferred. 

Considerable care and ceremony were necessarily incident to the 
stowage of spirits on board our vessels of war, and their serving out 
to the men. The whisky was kept in a part of the after-hold called 
the “ spirit-room,” under lock and key, and this compartment was only, 
excepting in cases of necessity, to be opened, or spirits-drawn off, in the 
daytime, and always in the presence of an officer, and no lights were 
ever to be taken into it. The “ master” was to superintend the stow- 
age and have charge of the keys of the spirit-room, and only deliver 
them to a commissioned or warrant officer. “ ‘The master’s mate of the 
hold and spirit-room,” as he was called, was usually a passed midship- 
man, or one of the older midshipmen. At seven bells the quarter- 
master of the watch would call upon him for the keys, which he ob- 
tained from the master’s state-room, and the spirit-room was then 
opened under the watchful eyes of the master’s mate, and the needed 
allowance pumped from one of the casks into a wooden vessel having 
an open head with a cover, called the grog-tub, which was then locked, 
and taken on deck and placed under the charge of a sentry, usually the 
orderly at the cabin door. At eight bells, after the boatswain had 
piped to breakfast or dinner, the sound of “Grog, oh!” repeated by his 
mates, resounded throughout the ship, when a line was drawn across 
the starboard side of the half-deck in a frigate, or the port gangway 
or waist of a single-decked vessel forward, pressing against which, 
with beaming faces, immediately gathered a group of anxious and 
expectant Jack tars. The grog-tub was then brought forward by the 
quartermaster, and the grog served out under the eyes of the master’s 
mate, while the purser’s steward called the names of all entitled to draw 
it, beginning to call the roll from the top of the list at one serving, 
and from the bottom, or a reverse of the roll, at the next serving. 
As the names were called each man came forward of the line, tossed 
off his “tot of grog,” and retired, to be succeeded by the next and the 
next, until all were served, when the quartermaster was usually allowed 
to take an extra tot for his serving, and the tub was locked up and 
returned as before to the spirit-room, enough being reserved from it to 
serve to the crews of boats that were absent on duty, and to the lookouts 
aloft, etc. As soon as the meal-pendant at the mast-head was seen flying, 
boats returning from the shore would strike out for the ship as if for a 
race, in order to be in time for grog. I remember once in my midship- 
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man days, when I was the master’s mate at the tub, an old shellback 
exclaiming, after he had tossed off his allowance, at the same time rub- 
bing his chest with his right hand, that ‘‘ he wished his neck was a 
mile long, and that it would taste just as good all the way down.” As 
the sick and those under punishment were not allowed to draw their 
grog except by the consent of the surgeon, and those names were often 
inadvertently called, attempts were often made to “double the tub” by 
those who had already drawn their allowance, and it needed all the 
watchful eyes of the purser’s steward and master’s mate to prevent their 
doing so. Of course the old quartermaster could not be relied -on,— 
“a fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 

Flogging and rum did not go out of the United States navy 
together, as they ought to have, for both were relics of barbarism. 
Both, however, I believe, still survive to a limited extent in the royal 
navy. Flogging was abolished September 28, 1850, by act of Congress. 
The spirit ration, however, which should have been stopped at the 
same time, since three-quarters of the minor, and all of the major 
punishments of the men, and a large proportion of the courts-martial 
of the officers, either originated in drunkenness, or could be traced to 
drink, was not stopped until 1862, twelve years later. 

Old sailors shook their heads, and regretted the abolition of flogging 
more than did the officers, to whom it was always a repulsive sight. 
They often said in my hearing now the good men would have to do the 
work, and the skulkers go scot-free. ‘‘ New times demand new measures 
and new men.” I am clearly of opinion that the navy has been largely 
benefited in its personnel by the abolishment of flogging and by the 
prohibition of distilled spirits on board ship, though at the time the 
officers looked upon both measures with regret and dismay, just as was 
the feeling of our Southern brethren with regard to the abolition of 
slavery ; now none would wish either of the three restored. 

It used to be said in the old flogging days that a ship’s company 
was disciplined on the backs of half a dozen shellbacks. The sailor, 
when on shore, still toasts his lass and drinks his glass, but his absti- 
nence, owing to the strict prohibition on board ship, is conducive to 
his temperance, and the coffee and tea which have been added to his 
ration in lieu of spirits, and which were luxuries aforetimes furnished 
at his own expense, have been found more conducive to his health, 
equally reviving in time of peril and over-exertion, and better suited 
to the changes of climate he is called upon to endure. 

The following song to “ The Critter,” which might furnish the text 
for a temperance lecture, and is, in fact, a whole sermon in itself, was 
written, I am informed, by the late gallant Commodore Augustus H. 
Kitty, U.S.N., who lost his left arm in the attack on Fort St. Charles, 
while in command of the “ Mound City,” on an expedition to White 
River, June 17, 1862. Previously he was the most accomplished per- 
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former on the guitar the navy has ever had. It was often sung on 
Saturday and other nights to the soft music of the guitar in the ward- 
rooms of our ships thirty or forty years ago. It has, I think, never 


been published, at least I have never seen it in print, and I give the 
verses from a MS.copy. It may be thought rather libelous on the 
preacher, the deacon, and the maiden, but quien sabe? it may serve as 
a warning even to them. As the “critter knoweth every shape, and 
taketh every name,” it will not be considered inappropriate to repeat 
those lines in this paper on “Grog.” Appropriately illustrated by a 
Cruikshank, it would be very effective as a moral sermon: 


‘“‘¢ The critter’ knoweth every shape, 
And taketh every name ; 
But in every form and every shape 
‘The critter’s’ still the same. 





‘‘The morning’s drop, the evening’s dram, 
And the noontide glass he fills, 
And you see his face unceasingly, 
Like a dun in the time of ills. 


‘“‘ He slides into the soldier’s lips 
From the mouth of a snug canteen, 
And the drum may beat, and the gun may flash, 
But ‘the critter’ slips between. 


‘t He smooths the couch of the weary man, 
And diddles the sleeper’s brain, 
And with the ray of the breaking day 
‘ The critter’s’ there again. 


‘t He clears the fog from the preacher’s throat, 
And he helps the clerk to sing, 

And he whets the scythe of the mowing man 
In the shape of a mighty sling. 


‘¢ He lends a tongue to the speechless one, 
And a flash to the coward’s eye; 
He burns in the kiss of a lady’s lip, 
And breathes in a lover’s sigh. 


‘‘The farmer fills his tumbler up, 
And clasps his fingers round; 
He says not a word, but he drains the cup, 
For ‘the critter’ there is found. 


‘¢ The deacon walks to the tavern bar 
And calls for a potion thin ; 
But he slyly winks to the bar-maid there, 
And she slips ‘ the critter’ in. 


‘‘ The maiden sits in her silken seat 
And sips the cordial fair ; 
And the blush grows deep on her cheek, 
For ‘ the critter’s’ lurking there. 
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‘‘In the morning’s mist, and the scorching sun, 
And the chill of the evening air, 
In the crystal glass, and the earthen mug, 
‘The critter’s’ the same and there.” 


Rather more sentimental and less rollicking were the Saturday- 
night songs in the United States navy than those that were current 
in the British navy, the celebrations or rather the remembrance of the 
occasion being confined to the officers’ messes. Here is one of the songs 
which I remember having frequently heard caroled in the steerage in 
my midshipman days. It was written, I believe, by a Yankee school- 
master named Carter, at one time the principal of the Portland (Maine) 
Academy, who gained considerable repute as the author of a volume of 
“ Letters from Europe,” more than half a century ago. 


‘Come, send round the can,5 though the last of our lives 
Be this night, we will drink to our sweethearts and wives, 
And pledge them the warmer and dream of them more 
The farther we sail from our dear native shore. 


‘Good angels protect them wherever we are, 
And peace be their portion while we are afar. 
May their spirits pursue as the billows we stem, 
And be thinking of us while we are drinking to them. 
Then send round the can, etc. 


‘t As trembles the needle and points to the pole, 
So let each still be true to the girl of his soul ; 
And whatever attraction has led us to roam, 
May the magnet of feeling be ever at home. 

Then send round the can, ete. 


‘t From the full, flowing goblet as each of us sips, 
We will think how much sweeter is the nectar of lips. 
Then send round the can, though the last of our lives 
Be this night, we will drink to our sweethearts and wives. 
Then send round the can, though the last of our lives 
Be this night, we will drink to our sweethearts and wives.”’ 


Another favorite Saturday-night song in the wardrooms of our 
ships was the “ Brandywine Song,” composed by the wardroom offi- 
cers of the frigate “ Brandywine,” in the South Pacific, just fifty years 
ago, a verse being composed by each wardroom officer. It begins: 


‘¢ Come wreathe the goblet with the vine, 
Ye gallants of the Brandywine!” etc. 


The refrain being,— 
‘‘ Brandywine, Brandywine, 
Oh! the gallant Brandywine!’’ 
As, however, the song was printed in the December (1883) num- 


5 A can of grog is rather a mythical thing on a United States ship of war, how- 
ever it may have been in the British navy. I am quite sure such a thing was 
never seen on board one of our ships of war. 
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ber of THE UNITED SERVICE, in “ Reminiscences of the Navy Fifty 
Years Ago,” it is unnecessary for me to repeat it here. Dr. Adee, in 
his journal, under date June 13, 1834, gives the occasion on which it 
was first sung. He says, “It is usual on board of men-of-war in the 
English and American navies to celebrate Saturday evening with song 
and sentiment, and circulate the inspiring cup about the social board ; 
and, indeed, Jack is deserving of a bumper. Last evening I prepared 
a little repast on the mess-table, and invited Captain Deacon, with his 
guests, Captain Aulick and Commander Renshaw, to join us in this 
weekly festivity. On such occasions home is invariably the topic, and 
‘sweethearts and wives’ a standing toast. The wee ones of course 
come after, and then such songs and toasts as the degree of excitement 
may inspire. Our commander wished that ‘our true loves might prove 
kind, and our wives thrifty ;’ and our first lieutenant hoped that ‘ we 
might never begin to be miserable until we ceased to be happy.’ A 
chorus at ten o’clock concluded the ceremony, and all retired.” 

It will be seen that the orgie, if such it can be called, was not a 
midnight one, and that the party broke up when the usual time for re- 
porting the wardroom lights out at ten o’clock had arrived. Two at 
least of those wardroom officers, the commodore’s secretary and the 
chaplain, still survive, though they have long retired from the service. 
One of them informs me that each officer of the mess wrote one or more 
verses, and as they were written they were dropped into a hat on the 
table and drawn thence and sung. Many more verses were written 
than those that have been preserved by Dr. Adee, but probably cannot 
now be recovered. 

The Brandywine song is now a current Saturday night song in the 
royal navy. . 

Another favorite wardroom Saturday-night song was “Tom Breeze.” 
The subject was a purser in the navy,—the father of the late Captain 
Randolph Kidder Breeze,—and the song, as he informed me, was com- 
posed by the author, Joseph R. Drake, under the following circum- 
stances. Drake, Breeze, and three other friends were assembled for a 
social game of whist, and Drake being cut out of the game, while the 
rubber was progressing, wrote the song. It was a fortunate cut out, as 
you will say when you read it, and still more when you hear it sung by 
a manly voice, with a full, flowing chorus. These are the words: 


‘‘ Here’s a health to thee, Tom Breeze, 
Tom Breeze of the mountain billow : 
May grief fall lightly from thy heart 
As feathers ’neath thy pillow. 
Let the tides of fate roll on, 
Revealing joy or sadness ; 
I will pledge to thee, Tom Breeze, 
A cup brimful of gladness. 
Here’s a health, etc. 
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‘¢ Here’s a health to thee, Tom Breeze: 
Oh, may’st thou ne’er of sorrow 
One bitter draught whate’er quaff off 

Upon the coming morrow. 
I drain the wine-cup cheerfully, 
And when thou’rt o’er the seas, 
I will fill again to thee and thine, 
Here’s a health to thee, Tom Breeze. 
Here's a health, etc. 


‘“t Life’s sweetest joys are fleeting, 

Spring’s brightest flowers fade, 

But friendship’s words will sweetly last 
Beyond the hour when made ; 

And though no more I greet thee, 
As now in joy and ease, 

May peace be with thee ever ; 
So fill up to my friend, ‘'om Breeze. 

Here’s a health, etc. 


‘Thou goest soon to bid adieu 
To ocean’s bubbling foam ; 
To hail once more thy fireside, 
Thy children, friends, and home. 
Soon shall a wife embrace thy arms, 
Sweet little ones thy knees; 
Blow, then, fair winds, to waft him on, 
And give to love Tom Breeze. 
Here’s a health to thee, Tom Breeze, 
Tom Breeze of the mountain billow: 
May grief fall light upon the heart 
As feathers ’neath thy pillow.” 


The following song, by an American author, of which}we give a few 
stanzas, has been adopted in an English book, and the refrain altered 
to England, Commerce, and Freedom : 


‘¢ How blest a life the sailor leads, 
From clime to clime still ranging ; 
For as the calm the storm succeeds, 
The scene delights by changing! 
When tempests howl along the main 
Some object will remind us, 
And cheer with hope to meet again 
Those friends we’ve left behind us. 
Then under strong sail we laugh at the gale, 
And though landsmen look pale, never heed ’em ; 
But toss off a glass to a favorite lass, 
To America, Commerce, and Freedom ! 
x * * *- = * “ * 
‘“‘ With eager haste the shore we reach, 
Our friends, delighted, greet us ; 
And, tripping lightly o’er the beach, 
The pretty lasses meet us. 
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When the full-flowing bow! has enlivened the soul, 
To foot it we merrily lead ’em; 

And each bonny lass will drink off a glass 
To America, Commerce, and Freedom. 


* * * * * * * * 


Then drink round, my boys! ’tis the first of our joys 
To relieve the distressed, clothe and feed ’em; 

’Tis a task which we share with the brave and the fair 
In this land of Commerce and Freedom !”’ 


Among favorite Saturday-night songs a quarter of a century ago 
was the “A Health to the Outward Bound,” written by Mrs. Norton, 
the granddaughter of Richard Brinsby Sheridan, beginning,— 


“ Fill high the sparkling brimmer—how fast the moments fly! 
The stars’ weary light grows dimmer, and the moon fades away from the sky; 
Fill, for the signal-flag is up, and the wind is veering ’round, 
In haste let us drink a parting cup, and a health to the outward bound.” 


The song is so well known it is unnecessary to repeat it here. 
Another favorite was Charles Fenno Hoffman’s “Sparkling and 
Bright,” in which you fairly seem to hear the tinkling of the glasses, 


and see the 
‘‘ Bubbles that swim on the beaker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting.” 


Poor Hoffman’s brilliant intellect was early quenched, and after exist- 
ing for over thirty years an inmate of an asylum for the insane, his 
death has only recently been announced. 

Many of our older officers will remember the late Commodore 
Spicer’s song of “ Ben Bolt,”— 


‘Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, 
Sweet Alice, with hair so brown,’’ 


with his beautiful and original guitar accompaniment. Others will 
recall the late Commodore R. W. Meade’s effective and pathetic recita- 
tive of “The Sailor’s Farewell to the Family Fleet.” It has gone the 
rounds of the newspapers, but was first published in the San Diego 
(California) Herald, and has been, with what truth I know not, attrib- 
uted to him. Whoever the author, I will give it, for better preserva- 
tion in your magazine: 


‘Wait, ye winds, while I repeat 
A parting signal to the fleet, 
Whose station is at home; 
Then waft the sea boy’s simple prayer, 
And let it oft be whispered there 
Whilst other climes I roam. 
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“‘ Farewell to father, reverend hulk, 
Who, spite of metal, spite of bulk, 
Must soon his cable slip ; 
But ere he’s broken up I’ll try ' 
The flag of gratitude to fly 
In duty to the ship. 


‘¢ Farewell to mother, first-rate she, 
Who launched me on life’s stormy sea 
* And rigged me fore and aft ; 
May Providence her timbers spare, 
And keep her hull in good repair 
To tow the smaller craft. 


‘t Farewell to sister, lovely yacht, 
And whether she’ll be manned or not 
I cannot now foresee ; 
But may some craft a tender prove, 
Well found in stores of truth and love, 
To take her under lee. 


‘¢ Farewell to Jack, the jolly-boat, 
And all the little craft afloat 
In home’s delightful bay : 
When they arrive at sailing age 
May wisdom give to them the gauge, 
And guide them on their way. 


‘¢ Farewell to all on life’s rude main, 
Perhaps we ne’er shall meet again 
Through stress of stormy weather. 
When summoned by the board above, 
We'll harbor in the port of love, 
And all be moored together.” 


This mixture of ‘ grog” which I have served out in such liberal 
bumpers to the readers of THE Untrep SERVICE will, I hope, be 
acceptable to them, and prove “the cup that cheers but does not in- 
ebriate.” I will close with the caution and advice of honest George 


Herbert, in “The Temple” : 


“ Drink not the third glass, which thou canst not tame 
When once it is within thee; but before 
May’st rule it as thou list; and pour the shame 
Which it would pour on thee upon the floor. 
It is most just to throw that on the ground 
Which would throw you there, if you keep the round.” 


Gro. HENRY PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 
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NIGHT ATTACKS. 


(Concluded from page 199.) 


Part II.—Their Tactics. Infantry in the Approach, Attack, Defense. 
Action of Cavalry and Artillery. Conclusion. 


THE APPROACH. 


Tactics before the Assault.—The general idea and dispositions having 
been explained to a sufficient number of officers, the rest of the troops 
need know nothing of the enterprise until the last moment, but then 
every one should be given a clear idea of his own duties, and be re- 
minded of certain important rules. 

For this purpose the forces destined for the enterprise should be 
massed at one or more places for the orders to be read, and, as far as 
necessary, explained. 

At the place, or places, of assembly the various detachments will be 
told off, but for the sake of supervision, etc., the larger divisions of the 
force should be maintained intact to the latest possible moment. 

The column of route formation is the easiest for the men to march 
in, and more manageable than any other, and in most countries will be 
the only possible one. 

The order of march of each column depends on its composition and 
the circumstances, but the main bodies should always be preceded and 
flanked by small parties to guard against ambushes and unexpected en- 
counters with the patrols of the defense. These detached parties should 
march in the formation best calculated for concealment and for giving 
confidence to the men, and to lessen the chances of discovery should be 
as near to the main body as is consistent with their object. 

The different units of each column should be in some compact for- 
mation, as men easily become scattered in the dark, and are more likely 
to be confident and cool in close order than in the looser formations. 
Moreover, the smaller the space occupied the easier is concealment, and 
also the work of supervision of the officers. 

The intervals between units must be greater than those usually 
allowed in the daytime, as the columns have a greater tendency to open 
out, and if the intervals disappear, confusion is almost certain to follow, 
and the spread of it is always very rapid and wide. 
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The connection between the different columns and between their frac- 
tions should be carefully maintained, for if any party is ignorant of the 
position of its neighbors, it is extremely probable that they will take 
each other for the enemy, as happened at the battle of Niagara Falls? 
in 1814, where “the detachments of the Royal Scots and Eighth, form- 
ing part of the reinforcements, unfortunately mistook for the enemy the 
Glengarry Regiment, stationed in the woods to the right, and kept up 
on it a severe and destructive fire.” An amusing example occurred 
during the attempt on Erzeroum? in 1877. No. 2 column, Colonel 
Kruzenstern’s, which had to move on Fort Akkali by the high-road 
from the Khan, a distance of about three miles, managed to get off the 
road and wandered about the country, not knowing where it was. To 
improve matters, the rear battalion of the column, mistaking a herd of 
donkeys for Turks, began to cry out Allah! to deceive the supposed 
enemy ; whereupon the leading battalion promptly faced about and let 
fly a volley at it, which luckily passed over the men’s heads, but made 
a noise and increased the confusion. 

Each column should have competent guides told off to it, who must 
carry out their duties in the manner dictated by circumstances, using 
lights and sounds to direct their parties when quite certain that there 
is no danger of alarming the enemy, and resorting to silent and invisi- 
ble means when in close proximity. Captain Roodzinsky* points out 
that every precaution should be taken which favors concealment, and 
that the routes chosen by the guides should in consequence keep to low 
ground and shade. 

In attacks on small outposts, quarters, or camps, a party should 
always be sent round to cut off the retreat of the defenders. 

The attack by Bliicher on the French post at Morsheim‘* in 1794 
is an excellent example. Many enterprises conducted on this principle 
were successful against the French posts on the Upper Nahe‘ in 1793. 
Colonel Gawler‘ on his experience of Caffre warfare lays it down as a 
rule always to be observed in attacking a camp surrounded by woods. 

The above ideas as to tactics have been expressed as rules for the 
sake of conciseness, but nearly all the points are open to discussion, and 
will be so, until these nocturnal manceuvres are practiced, and some 
definite rules are arrived at by experience. 

The want of practice will necessitate several of these tactical rules 
being repeated in orders whenever a night attack is undertaken, and 
they will have to be remembered by the men at a time when they are 
particularly liable to become flustered and confused. In consequence 
the officers and leaders will be continually giving orders and directions 
during the movement, which will most likely produce noise and talking. 

If the above rules are uncertain, and need only be especially brought 
to the notice of the troops when they have not practiced them, or the 
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circumstances lend them an extraordinary importance, the same cannot 
be said of those which follow, for the examples of history amply prove 
their correctness, while their frequent neglect and overwhelming im- 
portance make their reiteration in all orders for night attacks indispen- 
sable. 

No striking of lights or smoking is to be allowed. 

Signals made by trained men with proper appliances are, as already 
stated, objectionable, but they can be used so as to avoid the notice of 
the defenders ; lights struck to read a watch or order by, or the glow 
of a pipe, cannot be concealed. The enforcement of this rule has 
always been difficult, and can only be effected by the closest super- 
vision on the part of the officers and non-commissioned officers, and 
by training the men never to smoke when under arms between sunset 
and sunrise, so as to make the observance a habit. 

The silence should be as complete as possible, and be maintained until 
the last moment. 

This rule has no exception during the approach. If any posts of 
the enemy lie in the line of advance, or any of his patrols are met, 
they must be dealt with silently. 

On the 16th October, 1760, the French, thirty battalions and thirty- 
eight squadrons strong, lay at Kloster Kampen.’ The Hereditary Prince, 
who was besieging Wesel, marched at 10 p.m. To reach the enemy’s 
camp it was necessary to dislodge Fischer’s corps of irregulars, who 
had occupied the convent at Kampen in their front. This action pro- 
duced some firing, which alarmed the whole French army. The allies 
failed in their enterprise. 

If the patrols do not perceive the assailants the latter had better 
let them pass unmolested, but if the advance is observed, every effort 
must be made to reach the point attacked before the alarm can spread. 

A constant rider to the order concerning the maintenance of silence 
is one that the rifles are not to be loaded. The reason for this will be 
given directly. 

As before stated, the route formation should be kept as long as 
possible, but when the attack has reached the proximity of the defense, 
it must be ready to fight at any moment, and the tactics enter another 
phase. 


THE COMBAT. 


Tactics during the Assault.—To be ready to fight, the troops must 
assume a fighting formation. The exact formation which is best has 
yet to be determined, but its main features are decided by the weapon 
that is to be used, and that is—the bayonet, and nothing but the 
bayonet. 

As long as the assailants are on the move not a shot should be fired 
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by them except under certain conditions, which are clearly defined. 
This is the keystone of offensive tactics by night. The shooting can 
have no accuracy in the dark, while it is a well-known fact that firing 
has a tendency to cause halting, which may lead to recoil of the line, 
and it is always extremely difficult to stop when once begun. 

Again, firing, while it causes the attack to slacken, gives the defense 
an idea of the position of the point attacked and of the strength of the 
assailants, and causes reinforcements to be brought up. 

The strongest argument, however, against the use of firing by the 
attack is to be found in the numberless examples of injuries inflicted 
with it on each other by different columns of assailants and the conse- 
quent confusion in their ranks. 

Instances of its use by the attack being of use to the defense are 
afforded by Kloster Kampen in 1760, already described, by an attempt 
to retake the town of Batavia® in 1811; by an affair at Orizaba,’ Mex- 
ico, in 1862 ; and by an action between Russians and Turks at a place 
called Berdek * in 1877. At Gibraltar® in 1781, Stony Creek,” 1813, 
and Niagara Falls" in 1814, our army has received severe warnings of 
the dangers arising from it, while Marshal Marmont states that at 
Karausebes, in 1789, columns of the Austrian army under Joseph II., 
taking each other in the night for the enemy, fired, and disabled more . 
than six thousand men. 

All military writers have expressly stated that the attack must not 
fire a shot before daylight, and, as a rule, an injunction to that effect 
has formed part of the orders for all night enterprises. 

It is no doubt very difficult to prevent men returning fire, especially 
if it is effective or takes them in flank, and therefore it seems that the 
order shall be not only against firing, but also that the: rifles shall not 
be loaded. Captain Bourelly says that the soldier should be taught the 
disadvantage of firing, and it should be made a point of honor with 
him only to use his bayonet ; but granting that this will do much, still 
accidents will happen with loaded arms, and treachery is facilitated. 
It is an open question whether the troops in the first line should even 
have their cartridges. 

This point has been insisted on at some length, but its importance 
justifies the quoting of a few examples to support the last statements. 

The following is the description of the final charge of the highly- 
disciplined Prussians at the capture of the passage of the Iser, at 
Podol, in 1866, given in the translation of the Prussian official ac- 
count: “Soon after eleven o’clock the two Fusilier Battalions of the 
Thirty-first and Seventy-first Regiments arrived at the northern en- 
trance of Podol. The first was pushed forward to storm the bridges. 
General Bose and Colonel Drygalski placed themselves at its head ; 
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firing was forbidden. When the column had approached within sixty 
paces of the bridge it was received by a salvo and a flanking fire from 
the railway embankment; it hesitated and began to return the fire, 
The endeavors of the officers, however, succeeded in setting the bat- 
talion in motion. General Bose himself seized a musket and marched 
forward with it. A regular hand-to-hand fight ensued, in which the 
enemy were driven back.” 

At the attempt on Trichinopoly ” in 1753, six hundred of the French 
battalion attacked Dalton’s battery. “ At three in the morning on the 
28th of November they passed the ditch at a place nearly dry, planted 
their ladders, and all entered the battery without arousing the guard of 
fifty Sepoys and two European gunners, who were at once dispatched ; 
but some of the enemy stumbling into a pit, their muskets went off 
and gave the alarm.” The attempt failed, and the assailants’ retreat 
was cut off, for having turned the guns they had captured on the town, 
“the (British) artillery officer, guided by the frequent flashes of fire, 
pointed his guns so effectually as to shatter the ladders and kill a num- 
ber of men.” 

It has been said that there are exceptions to the above hard and fast 
rule. They occur when the attack is a false one, forming part of a 
combined operation, and when the attack is made simply to harass the 
enemy and to deprive his troops of rest. In both these enterprises 
noise, and therefore firing, are the chief means for attaining the end, 
but in the latter care must be taken to get as close to the hostile posi- 
tions as possible before commencing, so as to gain the full effects of sur- 
prise. In the greater number of cases of both kinds, however, blank 
cartridge would produce just as much confusion on the side of the 
defense and be’much less harmful to the attack ; and if it were not so 
objectionable to increase the patterns of ammunition as to make it im- 
possible, the experience of the battle of Niagara Falls, in 1814, seems 
to point to the advantages of buckshot.cartridges in nocturnal combats. 

In connection with this battle the following remarks are given in 
James’s “ Military Occurrences”: “The great use made by the Ameri- 
cans of buckshot, while it swelled out the returns, occasioned most of 
the wounds to be very slight. That musket cartridges, in the American 
service, are invariably made up with buckshot is acknowledged by Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, who, referring to the use of rifles in the dark, says, 
‘The musket and bayonet, with buckshot, is preferable, because in noc- 
turnal affairs nothing decisive can take place but at close quarters.’ ” 

A modification of the rule can also be made, in the attack of well- 
known works, for parties covering the storming columns. 

Wellington’s orders for the assault of Ciudad Rodrigo,” after de- 
tailing the various columns, run thus: “ All these columns will have 
detached parties especially appointed to keep up a fire on the defenses 
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during the above. The men with ladders and axes and bags must not 
have their arms; those who are to storm must not fire.” 

As the bayonet is to be the only weapon used, columns of some sort 
are necessary. What shall be their dimensions, what the action and 
position of the supports, what pace the advance shall be made at, and 
whether it shall be continuous or intermittent, are all questions as yet 
unsettled, and whose solution must, to a certain extent, depend on cir- 
cumstances of time, place, and distance, and largely on the character- 
istics of the troops engaged. 

With regard to these points the following considerations appear 
worthy of notice: 

The columns for the storming of breaches in fortifications require 
weight, and therefore must be large and deep, but, as a rule, in all 
other undertakings small columns will be handier, more easily kept 
together and concealed, and less difficult to restore to order after the 
assault. 

The orders for experimental manceuvres in the Wilna Military 
District in 1881" lay down that the supports must be near the fighting 
line, as they will be of little use if not used promptly at the right 
moment. 

The position and use of the reserve must depend entirely on the 
circumstances. 

At the same time that darkness allows the use of columns and the 
proximity of supports, it also does away with the necessity of advancing 
by rushes, which has been adopted in order to lessen the effects of the 
fire of the defense, and to secure some of the advantages of modern fire- 
arms for the attack. 

Silence and secrecy must be maintained to the very last moment. 

At Rugen, in 1715, the Swedes were discovered by their speaking to 
each other on encountering the unexpected obstacles surrounding the 
allies’ camp. At Seringapatam, in 1792, the reinforcements of the 
defense, consisting of a corps of Europeans, might have surprised the 
British right division, while still in confusion, after the capture of the 
Mosque redoubt, if they had not advanced with drums beating and con- 
siderable noise. The French, in their attempt on Fort Bard,” in 1800, 
advanced from the village with drums beating the charge, and received 
a severe check, in which their commander paid the penalty of his 
stupidity with his life. 

In fact, all the precautions that have to be taken during the approach 
increase in importance until the assailants are actually in the enemy’s 
position or are perceived ; not a shot should be fired, not a sound made. 
But once concealment is no longer possible and the issue, for the time 
at least, depends on hard knocks, every means should be employed to 
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encourage the attackers, and every effort made to crush the resistance 
with sharp, decisive blows. 

After the hand-to-hand struggle or the unopposed occupation of the 
defensive position the tactics again enter a fresh phase. 

Tactics after the Assault.—The most pressing duty is to reform the 
troops broken by the struggle, while fresh bodies are brought up to 
cover the retreat or secure the position. 

When order has to a certain extent been restored, if the result has 
been favorable, attempts may be made to increase its effects by pushing 
onward, but the enterprise must be undertaken tentatively at first with 
small bodies. 

The best method of reforming the broken troops is not yet settled, 
but it would appear a matter eminently suited for experiments in peace- 
time, and one that a little practice would render much less difficult of 
execution. 

Very often the assailants have immediately to act on the defensive, 
and all the rules for the defense come into play, and the same holds 
good when, during the actual combat, it becomes necessary to repulse a 
counter-attack. This will be dealt with more fully under the head of 
“ Defense.” 

If the position captured is to be retained, it should immediately be 
placed in a state of defense. 

The failure of the Turks to retain Mount St. Nicholas in the Schipka 
Pass and their success at Kizil-Tepe (both in 1877) are notable examples 
of the neglect and observance of this precaution. 

An attempt to recover what they have lost is nearly sure to be made 
by the defenders as soon as they have got over their first confusion, and 
so if it is not intended to retain the position, or the force proves too 
weak to do so, a timely retreat is advisable. 

Prince Eugene, at Cremona, may be said to have lingered too long, 
for although he carried off Marshal Villeroi as prisoner, he lost nearly 
all his infantry who had entered the town. Lieutenant-Colonel Har- 
vey’s withdrawal from the scene of the action at Stony Creek in 1813, 
and that of the Danish raiders from Assendrup © in 1864, are examples 
of proper prudence. 

It is almost needless to point out that in a descent on cantonments, 
etc., every measure should be taken to prevent the spread of the alarm, 
which might cause other parties of the defense to move to the point 
attacked ; or that, after the storming of fortresses or the seizure of a 
town, arrangements should be immediately made to prevent plunder- 
ing. 

The history of the assaults of Ciudad Rodrigo and of Badajoz, 

1812, give us valuable lessons on this, while the proudest boast in the 
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that it furnished “the first instance of a town carried, in the night- 
time, and sword in hand, by the French without being plundered.” 

Marshal Marmont lays down the following rules for the conduct of 
the surprise of strong places : 

“The fundamental principle for making a surprise successful, 
whether it is assisted in the place itself or not, is to promptly gain pos- 
session of an issue, which communicates with the open country. The 
number of troops which get in by stealth or escalade will always be 
very limited; it can never increase as rapidly as that of the troops 
which join to defend themselves, or sufficiently quickly to be formida- 
ble to a garrison formed up for the defense. The principal aim, 
therefore, must be to bring up powerful reinforcements as quickly as 
possible. When this condition is not fulfilled, if the garrison and its 
commandant do not lose their heads, these bold enterprises ought always 
to fail.” 

In case of failure the beaten troops are nearly sure to fall back in 
the direction of the last part of the advance, and consequently it would 
appear best to indicate rallying-points on the lines of advance, even if 
they are somewhat roundabout. , The reserve will have to cover the 
retreat, and had better be placed clear of the line of flight, drawn up 
in compact formation ready to charge the pursuers, who are pretty sure 
to be broken, 

The words of the German writer, Lieutenant-Colonel v. Boguslaw- 
ski, will form a fit end for the consideration of the tactics of the attack, 
summing up the subject as they do in simple language: 

“ Before all, it is important to impress without a possibility of 
doubt on regimental officers and men that the tactics to be used at 
night, especially by an assailant, are quite different to those used by 
day. In the latter a loose order is imperative, in the former a close 
order. This difference once grasped and applied, the instruction of the 
troops is complete. The preparation for this special duty of the leaders 
ought to go much farther, and I make bold to say that our infantry at 
the present time pays too little attention to it.” 


THE DEFENSE. 


Circumstances and the known character of the enemy’s commander 
will show the defense what probability exists of a night attack, and also 
its probable direction and nature. It should always be remembered 
that the nearer the forces are together, the more likely is such an enter- 
prise to be undertaken. 

Perhaps the most effective means of preventing the other side un- 
dertaking this form of action is to make a vigorous show of intending 
to do so oneself, but where this is impossible every precaution must be 
taken to guard against the danger. 
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The most obvious precautions are those that remove the circum- 
stances favorable to the attack, such as defects in the outpost system, 
carelessness in the lookout service, imperfections in the works of de- 
fense, and the concealment afforded by vegetation, ete. The taking of 
these depends mostly on the energy and intelligence of the subordinate 
leaders. 

To assist the officer commanding and his staff in recognizing the 
point attacked, a “set” map (i.e., one properly adjusted to the merid- 
ian), on which lines have been drawn from the spot it is fixed at to 
various important places in the position, will be of very great use. 

Again, knowledge of the ground and of the disposition of the de- 
fenders being a necessity for the assailants, steps must be taken to 
prevent their making reconnoissances, or receiving information. If 
such are successful, the chances of the attack losing its way and falling 
into confusion are greatly increased, and also those of being able to 
make an opportune counter-attack, as the plans of the enemy will not 
have any firm foundation. 

As many landmarks should be removed as possible, for doing so 
will greatly increase the difficulties of approach. 

Obstructions of all kinds are allies of the defense, as they must 
cause delay to the advance, and may oblige the columns to swerve 
from their appointed routes and wander into space. Their position is 
of much greater importance than their elaborateness, for darkness will 
increase the difficulties of removing or circumventing them. 

The first requisite of the defense, when an attack actually takes 
place, is sufficient time to occupy its appointed position, and to get an 
idea of the assailant’s aim and numbers. 

It, therefore, follows that the ground in all directions should be 
thoroughly patroled for a considerable distance at all hours of the 
night, and that the outpost system should be extended farther from the 
position than is usually necessary, and should include a strong inner 
reserve ready to oppose a hostile advance. No mere line of sentries, 
with pickets a little way to its rear, can ever be a sufficient protection 
against surprise if the attack is properly prepared and directed with 
energy. 

All sentries and pickets should maintain their posts as long as pos- 
sible, and may be sure, if their stand is firm, that the assailant will 
greatly exaggerate their importance, and delay will be caused while 
parties are arranged to attack them. 

The next object, after gaining time for the defense to form up, is to 
produce confusion in the ranks of the attacking columns. The pickets 
can do a good deal this way by retiring to a flank, as it is very likely 
the assailants will follow them. Later on, the inner reserve can act 
advantageously on the offensive by sending forward small bodies to get 
between the enemy’s columns, or on their flanks. The columns will 
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generally turn towards the direction from which they are assailed, and 
by skillful manceuvring on the part of the leaders of these small bodies, 
they may be caused to injure each other, or at any rate desist from the 
direct advance. 

In the assault of Kars, three battalions of No. 1 column advanced 
on Fort Tchim, by the Erzeroum road in the Kars River ravine, leav- 
ing Fort Tekmass on their left, on the top of the heights. The Turk- 
ish outposts gave the alarm, and a sortie from Tekmass took the column 
in flank. Turning to the left, it carried the heights, and moved on 
Tekmass, under a flank fire from Tchim at a range of eighteen hundred 
yards. It was heavily repulsed, and driven back to the ravine, useless 
for further effort. 

This sending forward of small parties must take place early in the 
combat, or their presence in front of the line will hamper the action of 
the main body, unless the whole defense is to be an active offensive, as 
in the cases of the repulse of the French sortie from Pondicherry in 
1760, and that of the Prussian attempt on the lines of Diippel on the 
28th of March, 1864. 

If the defenders are already drawn up awaiting the attack, the ad- 
vantages of taking the latter by surprise are so great that it will be 
best for the outposts to retire quietly without showing themselves, so as 
to lead to the belief that the advance has not been perceived ; but if the 
troops are reposing, and time is an object, then firing is advantageous 
as a means of giving the alarm quickly, and the farther from the posi- 
tion it is begun the better, for men are very likely to lose their heads 
if awoke by the noise of a combat going on close to them. 

In the Caffre war of 1835 two companies of the Seventy-second 
Highlanders were bivouacked near to one another. A young soldier, 
hearing a noise in the bush, jumped up, cried out “ Caffres,” and fired. 
The men, startled out of their sleep by the shot, and thinking that they 
were attacked, commenced to fire on each other. Five men were mortally 
wounded before the officers could stop the firing. 

In the use of fire there is one golden rule to be remembered,—that 
independent firing always gives an indication of the strength of the 
firers, and that it is extremely difficult to make any estimate of the 
numbers firing a volley. Accordingly, even double sentries should fire 
together, and if one of them pretends to give the word of command, 
the chances are they will be taken for a picket. 

The tactics to be used by the main body of the defense depend on 
the answer to the question, Is it to fire or not? This answer must be, 
Yes, it is; unless the dispositions of the attack are thoroughly known, 
and a purely offensive action is to be pursued. 

Captain Bourelly, it is true, considers firing at night so useless and 
calculated to engender confusion that every effort should be made to 
prevent it on both sides, but-even he recognizes the extreme difficulty 
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of doing so, while all other authorities who have expressed opinions on 
the subject agree in counting it one of the means of defense, and those 
who have not done so give a tacit assent to its use, in that they do not 
forbid it, as they are all careful to do in the strongest language in the 
case of the attack. 

On appeal to history, instances of its good effect are found in the 
affairs of Cuddalore, Chillumbrum, Seringapatam, Bitche, and Fort 
Bard, in the last century ; Alexandria, Brienne, Batavia, Soochow, before 
breech-loaders ; Gitchin, Podol, Le Bourget, Villa Evrard, Danjoutin, 
Green Hills, Plevna, Savanak,’* Karagach, and Kars, since. 

The inaccuracy of fire is doubtless extremely great, but it has two 
causes, viz., the invisibility of the target, and the invisibility of the 
sights of the rifles. The former can be lessened by taking a position 
so that the attack may show out against the sky-line, or by lighting up 
the ground ; the latter isa much more difficult problem, but not one that 
appears impossible of solution, and it will become less important as tra- 
jectories become flatter, though it can never be entirely done away with. 

As to lighting the ground, the chief difficulty consists in the neces- 
sity that the light must proceed from the direction of the attack, or it 
will assist it rather than the defense. General Skobeleff, in his orders 
to the force which eventually captured Géok Tépé, directed large piles 
of wood to be lighted in the outpost line, and no fires to be burnt in 
the camp; which was exactly the practice of the Greeks in the fourth 
century before the Christian era. General Brialmont has also recom- 
mended the use of bonfires at known ranges, against which the attacking 
troops will show out, but in many instances the smoke would be a great 
disadvantage to the defense, and wood is often scarce. It is believed 
that as far back as 1864 the Danes made an unsuccessful effort to light 
the Diippel lines with electricity, and it has been suggested that electric 
lights could be used with balloons. The plant, however, is at present 
too cumbersome for any position except permanent works, and accumu- 
lators are said to leak very rapidly. 

While on the subject of light, it may be well to call attention to the 
necessity of lighting the bottom of the walls or parapets during the 
defense of works, or else the immediate parties of the attack will escape 
notice, and the aim of their artillery will be assisted, as at the cowp de 
main on Ghuznee in 1839. 

At Brienne, in 1814, and Bitche, 1793, buildings accidentally set on 
fire in the rear of the assailants enabled their opponents to fire with 
effect, and this suggests one of the useful employments of artillery if 
buildings lie in front of the position. An example of this use of 
artillery on the side of the attack is afforded by the assault on Polotsk 
by Russians on the 19th of October, 1812. 

Granting, then, that the defense is to fire, it follows that its position 
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and formations should be such as to afford the best facilities for the 
effective use of the rifle, and all possible measures to lessen its acknowl- 
edged bad effects on the troops themselves should be adopted. 

As to the position, its first requisite is the same as in the daytime, 
a clear field of fire, though the extent of this need not be so large. As 
long as there is a clearing in front, woods offer certain advantages, as 
the attack will always experience difficulties in finding the way, which 
must be greater than those of the defense, and if the latter suffers defeat 
at one point, the bad moral effect will not spread so rapidly right and 
left as it would in open ground. 

Thus, whén the Germans pierced the French line at La Tuilerie 
before Le Mans, in 1871, the defender’s troops immediately in rear 
could not be induced to close up to a hand-to-hand encounter, and 
showed the worst forms of demoralization, while others on the Ruau- 
din road, scarcely a mile to the north, stood firm in the woods all night, 
and others, again, another mile farther north, fought well and fiercely 
till the middle of next day. 

Intrenchments lose much of their value, for in the dark the assail- 
ants do not fire or their fire can have no accuracy, and, as before men- 
tioned, the absence of any fixed line that the defense is certain to hold 
on to is a puzzle to the attack very likely to bring it to grief. 

A redoubt and buildings scattered here and there are, however, al- 
ways of the greatest use, as affording foothold on the ground, facilitat- 
ing an offensive return when daylight renders combined movements 
feasible. Such elements of resistance should never be neglected. 

In the daytime command over the country in front is a desirable 
feature in a position, but low ground is better for night combats, as the 
attack will show on the sky-line. Again, in the daytime it is necessary 
to deny to the enemy the possession of points commanding the position, 
though at considerable distances ; but unless the real battle is expected 
to take place after dawn, such are not important during darkness, as the 
hostile artillery can seldom be usefully employed. 

If there is no fixed and prepared position, it will be necessary to 
be ready for attacks coming from all directions, and some sort of laager 
appears advisable. Confusion so easily arises in the dark, and sur- 
rounding objects are so indistinguishable, that all arrangements for the 
defense must be settled and communicated to the commanders of even 
the smaller units while there is yet sufficient daylight for them to learn 
the ground. The portion of the line allotted to each fraction should be 
marked in some manner, and also the route to it from the bivouac, and 
every commander of the larger bodies should receive instructions which 
will enable him to act without reference to higher authority. 

General Skobeleff, in the orders before mentioned, said, “ The com- 
mander of each unit is to study the ground situated in front of his de- 
tachment, to think over the amount of assistance he can give to the 
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neighboring detachment in case of attack; for, I repeat, mutual sup- 
port has been and will be at all times the key to victory. The ground 
in front must be understood, the distances measured.” 

Frederick the Great laid it down in his instructions to his generals 
that “on such occasions each general should know how to act inde- 
pendently, without being obligéd to wait for the instructions of the 
commander-in-chief.” 

The formation best suited for firing must be the line, and, as the 
fire of the attack is not to be feared, the only restriction to the number 
of men in line is that there shall be sufficient space for each to use his 
rifle with ease. The supports can, for the same reason, be close up to 
the firing-line, and their use will probably be to make counter-charges 
in close order, rather than to feed the front. ‘ 

One point it is especially necessary to bear in mind, and that is that 
the various units must face in the direction they are required to fire in, 
for it will be difficult, if not impossible, to make men fire obliquely to 
the line they defend, and if they do so, it is very likely the fire will 
damage other parts of their own force. Hence, where flanking fire is 
required, great care must be taken in marking the position. 

A strong reserve is always even more necessary than it is in defen- 
sive actions in the daytime, and its proportion to the whole force 
should be in inverse ratio to the total strength. In fact, the absence of 
resistance may, in a few instances, disarrange the plans of the attack to 
such an extent that, if the defense is very weak, it may be best to make 
but small efforts to hold the first line, and to concentrate all the force 
ready to make an offensive return when dawn removes the uncertainty 
of night. The dispositions made by General Bizanet for the defense 
of Bergen-op-Zoom, in 1814, are an excellent model. 

Sir John Jones’s account gives them thus: “ The defensive arrange- 
ments of General Bizanet, dictated by the peculiar nature of the de- 
fenses, seemed as if planned expressly*to counteract the project of the 
assailants, for, having a very insufficient garrison (only two thousand 
seven hundred effective men under arms), he kept no force in any of 
the outworks except those covering the several gates, where he posted 
small guards in the retrenchments of the lunettes to watch the approach 
to the bridges and gates. In Fort d’Eau he shut up only sixty men, 
and to the redoubts of the intrenched camp allotted only twenty men 
to raise an alarm should any hostile body approach the unrevetted 
front, and by these excellent arrangements kept nearly the total of his 
force concentrated under his own hand, Within the fortress also he 
acted on a similar system of concentration, for, having established a 
few small posts in sheltered bivouacs on the ramparts ready to move in 
an instant on any point attacked, he directed the remainder of the gar- 
rison to assemble, in the event of an alarm, on the weak fronts 11, 12, 
13, and in reserve on the place of arms, which, being centrically situ- 
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ated, with direct communications to the gates and rampart, was con- 
venient to succor any point.” 

At 1 a.M., when the assailants had no less than four columns actu- 
ally in the fortress, the French were enabled to take the offensive 
stoutly against the various parties in succession, and the result was that 
we suffered a most severe repulse. 

The above dispositions may be instructively compared with those of 
the Prussian commandant of Schweidnitz in 1761. The commandant 
of the place had received notice of the attack; his force numbered 
three thousand six hundred and eighty men. He placed twelve hun- 
dred in the town, one thousand in the four forts and on the curtains, 
eighty in the ditch to attempt to upset the ladders, and held fourteen 
hundred as a reserve between the outer and inner enceintes. The re- 
serve was left without any special instructions, and was composed of 
various detachments, and it resulted that, when the escalade commenced, 
part of it re-entered the town, and the rest moved from one place to 
another, not knowing what to do. The Austrians captured the place 
after four hours’ fighting. 

To avoid confusion, the intervals between units must be well de- 
fined, and the men should thoroughly understand that they will not be 
relieved, but must fight to the last. 

One great aim of the commander of the defense should be to take 
the attack by surprise, as the effect is nearly certain to be fatal to it. 

This may be effected by stratagem, as in the case of the French 
attempt on the fort of Cuddalore in 1748, when Major Lawrence, being 
aware of their intention, ostentatiously withdrew the garrison during 
the preceding day, but returned secretly after dark, and received the 
assault with a violent and unexpected fire at close quarters. 

The most effective manner of acting with this end in view is to 
reserve the fire until it is certain to be effective, and then to pour in 
volley after volley as quickly as possible. General Skobeleff’s order is 
the following: “By day a battle may be brought on by a gradual and 
intelligent application of the ground and men at disposal, but at night 
the circumstances may be such as to render it necessary to make a great 
impression at once. This is the reason why in a battle by night volleys 
are always to be fired.” 

There are two other reasons for the invariable rule that all firing 
shall be by volleys: 

1st. Independent firing gives an indication of numbers and of the 
extent of the position, and volleys do not. 

2d. Men become less excited when firing volleys, are more easily 
held in hand, and in consequence the confusion is lessened. 

There is one exception to the rule, however, and that is where an 
approach consists of a well-defined defile, and the darkness is such that 
it cannot be clearly seen into. Then a well-sustained steady fire sweep- 
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ing its surface may be of use, as was proved at the attempt on Trich- 
inopoly” in 1753. 

Here a party of the attack, conducted by a deserter, entered the 
passage leading to the gate in order to blow it in with petards, 
Luckily, Lieutenant Harrison, commanding, had stationed a platoon 
upon the rampart directly above the gate, with orders to keep up a 
constant fire upon the passage below, whether they saw anything or 
not. “Nothing could be more sensible or fortunate than his precau- 
tion, for the platoon killed, without seeing them, the man who was to 
apply the first petard, as well as the deserter who conducted him, and 
both of them fell within ten yards of the gate.” 

To assist surprise and to avoid confusion, and the giving notice to 
the assailants of the extent of the position, or of the approach of rein- 
forcements, silence is as necessary to the defense as it is to the attack. 

Just as the attack has at various phases of the combat to act on the 
defensive and to adopt the rules of defense, so bodies of the defense, 
making counter-attacks or moving up into position, or to support parts 
of the line, must observe the rules for the attack; they must march 
silently in column, and not fire a shot as long as they are on the move. 
If parties meet others of the enemy while they are still marching, the 
officers may remember the manceuvres of the Prussian troops at Podol 
in 1866. “The second battalion of the Seventy-first Regiment advanced 
from the west against the bridge. Its fifth company was fired on from 
the nearest houses, and soon an enemy’s column advanced to the attack. 
The battalion halted, the two leading ranks knelt down, so as to receive 
the enemy, advancing in close formation, with a salvo from four ranks. 
When the enemy’s column, at thirty paces off, could be clearly seen in 
the bright moonlight, the fire was delivered in full effect, and an imme- 
diate attack with the bayonet made.” 

To sum up, it may be said of night stale: their chief characteristic 
is chance, their preparation requires forethought, the attack must have 
silent resolution and audacity, the defense fixed plans and steadiness. 

To complete the study of the subject it is necessary to notice the 
action of cavalry and artillery. 


CAVALRY. 


As to cavalry, there are examples of it having been of use in the 
attack of places after an entrance has been effected, in securing the pos- 
session of the streets, and in carrying out some part of the police duties, 
and it has also had a share in the actual attacks, when they have been 
made in fairly open ground. 

It may be of use in harassing the enemy, and on the side of the 
defense in producing confusion among the columns of the attack. It 
would seem, however, that the employment of cavalry as component 
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parts of columns with infantry would generally be of very little advan- 
tage to the latter, and of great disadvantage to the cavalry itself. 

Considerable bodies of Prussian dragoons made charges on Mar- 
mont’s corps during the evening of the battle of Lutzen,” 1813, which 
produced great confusion for a time, but led to nothing decisive. A 
large force of cavalry took part in the rout of the same marshal’s corps 
at Athies in the following year. 

On the 15th July, 1866, the First Prussian Cuirassiers charged 
two Austrian companies in square near the village of Biskupitz™ with 
no useful result, but also without great loss. 

At Vionville,” in 1870, Prussian hussars charged at the end of the 
battle, and, although no great effect was immediately apparent, Prince 
Frederick Charles has recorded his opinion that this charge put a 
finishing touch to the German victory. 

For small harassing attacks cavalry has often been used with great 
success, sometimes alone, sometimes with small bodies of infantry acting 
separately in the fight. Field-Marshal von Muffling has described how 
many of these enterprises were successfully executed by a small force 
of one hundred cavalry and sixty infantry in the winter of 1793.” 
The capture of Morsheim in 1794, which has already been alluded to, 
is a good instance. The American civil war also affords many ex- 
amples of cavalry raids, among which may be mentioned one made by 
two thousand Confederate horse, with some guns, on General Pope’s 
headquarters at Catlett Station, N. V.,” in 1862, and the capture of 
five companies of Federal cavalry, near Port Hudson, by Colonel Logan, 
in 1863. 

ARTILLERY. 

Artillery, if the ranges are known and the targets fixed, may be of 
considerable use in covering the approach of the attack or for incen- 
diary purposes, but its destructive effect on the personnel will be still 
less material than it is in the daytime, and the profit derived will con- 
sist almost entirely in its moral effect on the spirits of its own side. 
If the ranges are not known, and the targets are shifting, it can be of 
no use, except in false attacks and demonstrations, and its addition to 
the/columns of attack will generally be nothing but an encumbrance. 

Its usefulness on the side of the defense, however, cannot be de- 
nied, and will always be very great at short ranges, and for sweeping 
approaches and defiles of all sorts. For this purpose machine-guns 
may be included ; and there is no doubt that they, in common with all 
other guns, have one great advantage over rifles in night-firing, viz., 
that they can be given a known elevation with regard to the horizontal 
plane, or, if it has been previously ascertained, to the plane of sight, 
and in consequence can be fired with a fair amount of certainty at fixed 
points, though these cannot be seen in the night-time. 
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CONCLUSION, 


One example will show how littie the elements of nocturnal fighting 
have changed. In the year 413 B.c. the Athenians under Demosthenes 
attacked the Heights of Epipole, which were included in the defenses 
of Syracuse. They surprised the fort guarding the only way of ascent, 
the Pass of Euryalus, and at first carried all before them. Not meet- 
ing, however, with the expected resistance, and pushing on into space, 
they lost their formations, and some fresh troops of the defenders 
arriving in small compact bodies, were able to turn the tide of battle, 
In some places the heavily-armed troops of the assailants, suddenly 
driven back, became so crowded as to be unable to use their arms, and 
in others their various parties attacked each other. The confusion was 
increased by parties on both sides having the same war-cries, and in 
the end the attack failed with terrible loss. 

History shows that night attacks took place in the days of spears 
and javelins, did not die out after the invention of gunpowder, and 
promise to become more frequent as science improves the weapons of 
destruction. If one side does not venture ‘on their risks, the other 
will. Granted that the risks are very numerous, can it be denied that 
many, common to both sides, arise from mistakes which have their 
origin in the want of practice in details? Therefore, even if a nation 
is too cautious to adopt nocturnal fighting as a characteristic of its 
tactics, is it not still worth while to accustom its soldiers to manceu- 
vring in the dark for the sake of lessening the dangers of the defense ? 

It may be fairly urged that, if set rules were laid down for these 
enterprises, the adversary would know them, and be relieved of much 
uncertainty ; but there is answer to this objection. The circumstances 
of each action will present sufficient variety in the manner of applying 
the rules, and the obscurity of night will always create sufficient un- 
certainty ; while in this game of war, as in a game of whist, it is of 
much greater importance to know the method of your own side than to 
deceive your adversaries. 

Of course, if one of these bold moves fails, a hundred loud-tongued 
critics will ery, “ We told you so!” and easily-led “ public opinion” 
will pour bitter blame on the luckless commander. But when reason 
regains its sway, as it always will in time, if a fair justification can be 
proved, the judgment recorded should not be too severe; for “ daring 
enterprise, when judiciously undertaken, adds so much to the force and 
character of an army by the energy and confidence it inspires in its 
ranks, as well as by the distractions and distrust it generates among its 
opponents, and, moreover, is of such rare occurrence, that it becomes 

-almost a national object to uphold any effort which can bear that 


stamp.” 
R. F. Jonson, 


Captain R.A. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF AN OFFICER IN 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


(Concluded from page 224.) 


I sHOULD be glad to narrate to you from personal observation the 
circumstances attending the capture of the enemy at Trenton and 
Princeton, but those transactions being so important are detailed in his- 
tory, and the regiment to which I belonged was, among others, left near 
New York to watch the movements of the enemy in that quarter. 
Common prudence dictated to have a strong body of troops kept up in 
and near the Highlands at all times, to be ready to repel the invasions 
of the enemy either by land from New York, or by the Hudson river. 
A very prominent position which our army occupied was Peekskill, a 
village forty miles above New York, and properly at the commence- 
ment of the Highlands, it seemed formed by nature as a defensible 
place. A chain of hills ran from the South West, or North river side, 
Northeastward several miles with a mural-like front to the Southward, 
might be easily defended from an attack in front, and with proper pre- 
caution the flanks might be secured from being turned. ‘This post was 
frequently occupied by our army in its various marches and counter- 
marches after the year 1776, though mentioned but cursorily by the 
historian, as no important battle was ever fought near it. Keeping this 
in view as a rallying-point whenever occasion occurred was among the 
evidences of General Washington’s sagacious and solid judgment in 
carrying on his Fabian system in the prosecution of the war, which 
from almost the necessity of our case forbid our rashly pushing onward 
to battle. 

As I have elsewhere remarked, a respectable body of our army were 
necessarily kept in that vicinity notwithstanding their strong desire to 
act in a more extended and active sphere. A soldier has, of course, to 
remain at the post where he is ordered, and it was the order of the 
Commander-in-Chief for the regiment to which I belonged to be much 
employed in the country between New York and the Highlands, which 
prevented my being present at the great battles of Brandywine, German- 
town, and Monmouth, as well as at the Southward. 

On the 15th of November the enemy appeared before the lines near 
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Fort Washington, on the south side of it, and at the bridge north of 
it, marching in columns. The garrison, which then amounted to about 
two thousand three hundred, marched out each way to attack them, 
leaving a proper guard in the fort. The party at the bridge were re- 
pulsed with a very considerable loss; but while the action was at the 
hottest at the lines, the enemy landed a large body across Harlem 
Creek, east of the Fort, and moved briskly on and attacked our troops 
in the rear while they were fighting those in front, in consequence of 
which they were obliged to surrender, being overpowered with num- 
bers. The party who had fought near the bridge returning, victorious, 
to the assistance of their brothers at the lines, found them surrendered ; 
they then repaired to the Fort, and so many of them got in that the 
guns could not play without killing more of them than of the enemy, 
who immediately sent and demanded a surrender of the Fort. The gar- 
rison being in this disagreeable situation, the lines taken which was the 
key to the Fort, the Fort without either wood or water sufficient to 
hold out three days, the enemy, consisting of ten thousand, determined 
to storm it, if it did not surrender. Col. McGace surrendered the Fort, 
artillery, &c., &c., the garrison prisoners of war, on condition only that 
the garrison should not be robbed of their baggage. 

The enemy now possessed all New York Island, dismantled the 
Fort, and turned their force against the Jersey Shore. Fort Lee was 
the first object of their attention ; its chief design was to annoy the 
shipping in passing up and down the river; it mounted thirty. heavy 
cannon on the water-side, but only two or three field-pieces on the land 
side. Our people knowing it to be untenable had resolved to evacuate 
it; they therefore moved off the stores, but left the heavy artillery in 
it, and evacuated it on the night of the 17th of November. The same 
night the enemy landed about three thousand of their troops five miles 
above the Fort and about the same number at Hackensack (a river 
running past there), marched those two bodys across with a design to 
hem our people in before they had left the Fort. As the enemy had 
landed above us and were in full force, qur army returned across 
Kingsbridge ; a large number of craft of different sizes being collected 
in Harlem Creek, were set on fire and burnt to prevent their falling 
into the enemy’s hands. The sight of this occasioned a very disagree- 
able sensation in my mind, but the loss of Fort Washington a few days 
after, with its garrison of two thousand seven hundred men, filled us 
with deep melancholy for the time, still our fortitude and fixed deter- 
mination was unabated. As we passed Fort Lee on the west bank of 
the Hudson River the Fort was evacuated and the garrison joined us, 
marching into New Jersey. Thus were both Fort Washington and 
Fort Lee reduced. They were built opposite each other on the bank 
of the river Hudson, where it was narrow, and a Chivaux-de-frieze, to- 
gether with the hulks of old vessells sunk across the river to stop the 
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passage of shipping; but on the Forts being given up the Chivaux- 
de-friezes were rendered useless, which was the last effort we have tryed 
to impede the course of the ships, much dependence having been placed 
on the, fire Craft, and large sums expended in preparring them, but 
they have both disappointed us without answering any end except the 
burning one tender for the enemy by the fire Craft in river. 

Our army posted themselves across from Newark to the River. 
Through November no particular action took place, the British army 
pressing forward in New Jersey, and the American army falling back. 
December 25th and 26th capture of the Hessians at Trenton, and the 
British at Princeton. I was not present at either. “The American 
army surprised and captured a body of eight or nine hundred Hessians 
at Trenton, N. J. Two days after we attacked a body of the British 
at Princeton, and after a short but sharp action took four or five hun- 
dred prisoners. 

This closed the year in this department. Did not realize that we 
had entered on a serious war until the Declaration of Independence in 
July, 1776, but our spirits were highly elated on that occasion, our 
determination fixed to persevere. In the bay below New York the 
British fleet made a great display; the number of vessells of all sizes 
amounted to about three hundred, and as they spread their sails to dry, 
after a rain, they covered a large extent of water. The Admiral’s ship, 
the “ Eagle,” of sixty-four guns, appearing in full sight, known by her 
flag, and Captain Bushnell, of the sappers and miners, having prepared 
his submarine engine, it was sent one night with a magazine of powder 
attached to it, under the command of a serjeant and twelve men; the 
party proceeded to the ship, and the engine was let down under the 
ship, having a pointed rod at top designed to be stuck into the ship’s 
bottom; but this point not taking effect, the tide, which was strong, 
wafted the engine away from the ship, and the enterprise failed. The 
sergent, who had the command, gave me a particular account of the 
proceeding, and said that he was of the opinion that the projecting point 
struck the head of a bolt, which prevented its success ; but I judged it 
as probable that the point was prevented from penetrating the ship by 
the copper sheathing. A similar engine was used in the Delaware river 
in 1777, which awakened such alarm among the British shipping. 

The period of our men’s enlistment having arrived, and they return- 
ing to their homes in Connecticut, I went at the same time, and while 
at Hartford lodged in the same house with Captain Peters, of Mass., 
who had the charge of the British and Hessian officers captured at 
Trenton and Princeton on their way to the interior of Mass. He 
showed me General Washington’s instructions, in which was this clause : 
“Treat them as gentlemen while they behave as such.” I passed the 
rest of the winter in re-enlisting men and preparing to go into the field 
at the opening of the spring. 1777. was filled with important transac- 
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tions, the British capturing fort Montgomery and we capturing Bur- 
goyne’s army, and in November the enemy took Philadelphia. The 
year commenced with great exertions on our part to raise a permanent 
army. The British in a high exulting state. The first of our army 
regularly taking the field at Boundbrook, N. J. The British at New 
Brunswick ; their outposts extending some distance out. The Ameri- 
can army was posted on the southern side of the range of hills between 
the village of Boundbrook and Scotch plains, the front south towards 
the enemy. General Grey, with about three or four thousand, made a 
circuitous movement to turn our left flank. General Washington had 
advanced a strong body of troops in that quarter, with two field-pieces, 
General Lord Stirling as officer of the day had the command. A brisk 
action ensued, which lasted a short time, when our troops fell back and 
occupied the pass in the hills; the rest of the troops moved to join 
them, but the enemy did not proceed to attack them in that post. 
Collected my men, which, being joined by others, made a command of 
about one hundred ; marched to join the army in New Jersey. Passing 
through New Haven, General Parsons informed me that I had orders 
to take under my command one Robert Thomson, of Newtown, and 
gave mea warrant for his execution in his own town. He having 
been regularly tried and convicted of having been into New York and 
came out with enlisting orders to raise men among the disaffected to 
join the British army. The order being positive, I could do no other 
than execute it, however unpleasant and mournful. I forwarded a 
serjeant with a small party to the place of execution to make the neces- 
sary preparation, and on the 9th of June superintended his execution 
in presence of a large concourse of spectators, among which were his 
own family. After hanging the hour, the body was taken down, and 
a request was made from his family that the body might be delivered 
to them, which of course was readily granted. As I have previously 
informed you, I shal] not make many digressions, but I cannot avoid 
reflecting on such a scene, which I am happy to say rarely occurred 
during our war; but this was a crime which, when fully proved, never 
escaped a similar punishment, and perhaps the peculiar state of our 
country at the time warranted it. 

The irregularity and frequent destitution of supplies you will see 
adverted to in the history of the war; but the impression made by 
reading it falls far short of the reality of experience. When I recall 
to mind those scenes, I am now astonished at the perseverance of our 
army under such circumstances. Had we received money for our pay, 
the inhabitants of the country through which we passed would have 
brought articles of provisions to us for a market, but by this time, 1777, 
the paper currency had become of little value. The counterfeiting of 
our bills was carried on extensively in New York and sent out into 
the country by agents employed for the purpose. I once saw in New 
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Jersey a large bundle of these bills in the hands of a justice of peace, 
brought for inspection ; he pronounced them counterfeit ; another jus- 
tice of peace had previously judged them genuine. When I look back 
I find that at the close of the year 1776 and the beginning of ’77 was 
the darkest and most trying time of the war. 

The 9th of June I passed on to Danbury, where I took quarters 
and lodged. The next morning I went round and viewed the marks 
of the destruction of the town by burning in April previous. Proceed- 
ing directly onward, passed North river into Jersey, joining our regi- 
ment and brigade, to the village of Boundbrook, where our army was 
encamped, the British lying in and around New Brunswick. The 
enemy being superior to us in numbers, and their outposts extending 
some distance out, duty was very vigilant. Our army was posted on 
the southern side of the range of hills, between the village of Bound- 
brook. While encamped here, General S. C., an old acquaintance, 
called on me. He asked me how I lived. I replied, ‘ Very well.” 
He said they had nothing but indian meal, and that sour, with salted 
beef in bad order, the teamsters having drawn off the brine to lighten 
their loads. I replied, “ Do you think that we of the same brigade 
fare any better?” He said, “ He could not and would not live so.” 
I found he soon after obtained a discharge and returned home. The 
small action at Scotch plains, or short hills, took place, on which our 
army made a hasty movement to the summit of the hill in the rear of 
our encampment, expecting the enemy to attempt to turn our left flank. 
Finding us formed and prepared to receive them, they made no farther 
advance, but fell back to Amboy, after burning the village of Spring- 
field and the adjourning villages. When the enemy advanced toward 
any place, the women, with some of their children, would flee to our 
rear, generally carrying bundles of clothing and something to eat with 
them. Essex and Middlesex counties suffered severely by their depre- 
dations. 

This was a most critical time for our general cause. The enemy 
gradually withdrew their outposts, and, as it afterwards appeared, in 
order to move with their main body to Philadelphia; but, as a strong 
body remained in New York, which, by their shipping, might be re- 
moved up the several rivers so as to attack or ravage, a part of our 
army was left in the vicinity to oppose their predatory excursions. Our 
regiment was part of the force thus left, and most of the summer passed 
in our moving from one post to another, as the movements of the enemy 
indicated. This kind of service was very harrassing, but afforded few 
incidents of interest. We marched three times across Jersey from the 
North river towards the Deleware and back. In September duty be- 
came more arduous and pressing, General Burgoyne’s army being in 
motion towards compleating the plan of forming a junction with Gen- 
eral Clinton, of the British army, at Albany. The enemy’s troops in 
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New York frequently presented the appearance of attacking us at some 
point, probably with a design of preventing reinforcements being sent 
from us to General Gates, who commanded that part of the army op- 
posed to General Burgoyne. This occasioned our frequent removal 
from one post to another. 

Being one of a detachment of eighty men under the command of 
Major Clift, which was ordered to pass below Peekskill around the 
country, as-a kind of scouting-party, we found in the morning a party 
of the enemy had landed from the North river and was advancing 
into the country. This was undoubtedly intended by the enemy as a 
decoy to attract our attention from their main object, their troops being 
in motion proceeding to the attack of Fort Montgomery, which was situ- 
ated on the west bank of the river, about the center of the Highlands, 
It was a place of considerable strength, as calculated to oppose sipping 
in going up the river, but not to sustain an assault on the land side. 
We lay on our arms that night. The next day was a very interesting 
one to us, knowing the enemy to be near us in force. We marched to 
several points where it was judged the enemy might approach. It 
appeared that they had landed at Verplanck’s point at evening, and 
the next morning they crossed over the river and landed near Stoney 
point, five or six miles below Fort Montgomery, the capture of which 
was the object of their movement, it being necessary for them to pos- 
sess it, both to prevent the fire from it on their ships in passing as well 
as to remove a massive chain drawn across the river, which must be 
removed before the ships could pass. A strong body of the enemy was 
detached to reduce it. They advanced towards it in two columns, one 
on each side of Bald or Thunder mountain, their movements being 
regulated by a large flag held by a man on the top of the mountain. 
This a man told me afterwards who lived at the foot of the mountain, 
and observed all their movements after they came in sight of the 
fort. 

The two columns joined about four o’clock p.m. Fort Montgomery 
is situated on the north side, and Fort Clinton, a small fort, on the 
south side, of a creek which falls into the river at that place; the one 
commanded by General George Clinton, and the other by General 
James Clinton. Fort Clinton, being weak, was soon carried by the 
enemy; but Fort Montgomery, commanded by George Clinton, and a 
brave garrison, made a very stout resistance. General Putnam, who 
commanded the troops in the Highlands, had ordered a detachment of 
four hundred picked men, under the command of Col. Meiggs, to move 
across the river and reinforce the garrison. I being one of this body, 
had an opportunity of seeing the movements, the river being less than 
half a mile wide at that place. We moved quietly down to the water’s 
edge, where flat-boats were waiting for us. It being now near sunset, 
the battle raging between the combatants in the Fort and the assail- 
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ants; and just as we were stepping into the boats.ready to receive us 
the firing ceased, and we heard three cheers, which convinced us that 
the Fort had surrendered. This was on the 19th of September. It 
had an instantainious and very strong effect on the brave men of this 
party, whose feelings were wrought up to a high pitch, in hopes of 
sharing in the defence of the post. I never knew chagrin and dis- 
appointment more strikingly exhibited than on this occasion by the 
men, both in their words and countenances. We soon rejoined our 
respective Corps, and lay on our arms through the night. 

Two fine ships of ours, lying just above the Fort, were set on fire by 
our own people on the surrender of the Fort, and the balls from their 
guns, as the fire reached them, passed over us in the tops of the trees 
during the night. The second day after we, with the rest of General 
Putnam’s command, amounting to five or six thousand, after being 
joined by some of the militia, commenced our march up the river to 
assist in capturing the army under General Burgoyne. After we had 
proceeded to nearly opposite the armys at Saratoga, we being on the 
east side of the river, a horseman came galloping along, proclaiming 
that Burgoyne had surrendered with his army. In the afternoon the 
troops were formed into a hollow square, and, the official news having - 
been received, was read to us by the Adjutant-General while on horse- 
back. A note was also read, taken from a spy, from General Sir Henry 
Clinton, who remained in Fort Montgomery after the capture, to Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, informing him of his situation. 

The circumstances attending the apprehension of this spy were 
somewhat singular. He was a young subaltern officer, who for a 
promise of promotion had undertaken to pass through the country 
with this note. The day he set out he fell in with a small scouting- 
party of ours, under the command of a sergeant of Webb’s regiment, 
who, with his men, were dressed in British uniform, which had been 
captured in a transport-ship, their speech and appearance being the 
same; and our sergeant, managing with the utmost address, proposed 
to shew themselves to General Clinton, who, our sergeant said, was out 
from the fort and not far off. On seeing the American General Clin- 
ton, he instantly discovered that he was deceived, and swallowed some- 
thing hastily, which being noticed, the general ordered the regimental 
surgeon to administer a strong emetic, which in its powerful operation 
occasioned his throwing up a silver ball of the size of a pistol-bullet, 
which, on being cleaned and opened, was found to contain the note. 
He was tried the next day, and, the proof being full and complete, 
was condemned and executed as a spy. 

Our warm and joyful feelings were dampened the next day by a 
severe North East rain-storm, which continued two or three days, and 
being without tents, and in an open country where cover could not be 
obtained, we suffered severely, being previously worn down by severe 
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duty and exposure. After the ending of the storm, the militia were 
discharged, and we commenced our march back towards the Highlands, 
During this time General Vaughn with his detachment was burning 
and destroying the towns and villages in the vicinity. I saw the old 
village of Eusopus while burning, and though not very compact, the 
number of buildings was considerable, and the conflagration brought 
mournful ideas to mind. For a few days after we saw the enemy’s 
ships falling down the river, conveying their troops from Fort Mont- 
gomery and their other posts. The doings of a lawless set of Ban- 
ditta constantly in action between the lines of the two armys, com- 
mitting every kind of crime, robbery, house-burning, murder, &c. 
The isolated acts of this kind would, if collected, serve to fill a small 
volume, nor can I pretend to give but a mere glance at some of them, 
they being so numerous all through the war. They began as soon as the 
enemy became fully possessed of New York and the ports appending 
to it. A kind of line was formed by their outposts looking towards 
us, and a similar one formed by us looking towards them. This left 
a tract of country extending from the Hudson to Long Island often, or 
fifteen miles in width, with quite a dense population previous to the 
war. The inhabitants did not at first leave their houses, and became 
victims pretty generally to those marauders ; those who retained any 
moveable property in cattle or anything else were soon robbed of it. 
The British commander appointed Lord Tarlton over a corps of 
rangers, who were very active in making incursions on our most exposed 
places, making what prisoners he could, and his men considering them- 
selves as freebooters, made light of lives which fell in their way, or in 
any manner opposed them: Next to him, one Barmore, a native of 
Connecticut, had permission to raise a company of desperadoes to plun- 
der and murder at their pleasure. A number of other voluntary com- 
panys were formed, and acted in some concert, all following the trade 
of destruction. If the British commander did not directly authorise 
those things, he at least only winked at them, probably counting they 
all came into the general plan of subduing rebels. Beside those who 
were formed into somewhat regular companys, a considerable number 
acting without concert were springing up, attacking the persons and 
property of all who were exposed to them. Among those was one 
Joshua Houston, a noted desperado, who was a terror to all around 
him. He, on attempting to enter a house for robbery, was discovered 
and met by the keeper of the house, who, having provided himself 
with a bayonet fixed on the end of a stick or staff, plunged it into him 
and caused his death. These were for a time called cow-boys, having 
become very bold in driving off cows, as well as plundering other 
property. The scenes of their depredations varied with the move- 
ments and position of the armys, but wherever the armys were posted 
there was a space between the lines infested by a similar banditta. 
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New Jersey was grievously scourged by such marauders in course of 
the war. October and November, the troops who had been the captors 
of Burgoyne’s army were moving southward to join our army near 
Philadelphia, which surrendered to them after the battle of Brandy- 
wine. 

Our main army passed the winter at Valley Forge, near Philadel- 
phia. Our regiment, with the 1st Connecticut brigade, General Putnam, 
remained in the middle department, and built huts in the Highlands. 
The enemy’s force in New York being considerable, and the depth of 
water in the river being sufficient to admit of ships of seven or eight 
hundred tons as far up as West Point. We had now an opportunity 
of seeing the effects of the enemy’s ravages and burning at Peekskill 
and the parts adjacent. As winter set in we were ordered to the edge 
of a woods, back of Robinson’s plantation, to build log huts for our 
winter cantonment ; this was the first of the kind which our army ex- 
perienced, though resorted to for several winters afterwards. We had 
but just made ourselves comfortable when our regiment was ordered 
to remove on and occupy West Point. Government viewing it abso- 
lutely necessary to have a strong post established on the river Hudson, 
to serve as a barrier against the enemy’s cutting off communication 
between the Northern and Southern states. This was in the month 
of February, 1778. I, being at the time senior officer of the regiment 
present, of course led on the regiment, crossing the river on the ice; 
_ the winter proving severe the ice had formed very firm. To the young 
gentlemen of the military school it may be interesting to be informed 
of the time and circumstances of its first occupancy as a military post. 
On the loss of Fort Montgomery, in October, 1777, West Point was 
selected to be fortified. Coming on to the small plain surrounded by 
high mountains, we found it covered with a growth of yellow pines ten 
or fifteen feet high; no house or improvement on it, the snow waist 
high. We fell to lopping down the tops of the shrub-pines and tread- 
ing down the snow, spread our blankets, and lodged in that condition 
the first and second nights. Had we not been hardened by two years 
of previous severe service, we should have thought it difficult to endure 
this. The pines not being large enough for logs for huts, we were 
under the necessity of making temporary covers of those scanty mate- 
rials until we could draw logs from the edge of the mountain and pro- 
cure the luxury of log huts; this we effected but slowly, the winter 
continuing severe. In two or three weeks we had erected our huts, 
and a French engineer, by the name of La Radier, arriving, the snow 
being removed for the site of the present main fort, the works were 
traced out, and partys sent out every fair day up the river to cut timber 
and drag it on to the ice, to be ready to float it down to the Point when 
the river should be clear of ice. This service was rather fatiguing to 
the men, but as they had a cabin to lodge in at night, and provisions 
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served out with tolerable regularity, they thought themselves compara- 
tively happy, though their work was incessant. 

Our line of huts was built just below the summit of the upper bank, 
that they might be partially sheltered from the northwest wind. As 
spring approached we set ourselves to collect the rough stone, which we 
found on the surface of the ground, to use in erecting the fortification., 
Two other regiments coming on, and Brigadier-General Parsons ar- 
riving, the brigade was formed, and a regular routine of duty was estab- 
lished. The duty of Brigade-Major devolving on me, those of us of 
the staff had a tolerable-sized log hut erected near the center of the 
plain of the point. La Radier, the engineer, was very assidious in 
planing and laying out the Fort, and as soon as the frost was out we 
broke ground under his direction. He was a young gentleman edu- 
cated at a military school in France, and, like many other ambitious 
men of his nation, was attracted by the celebrity our cause had gained 
by the capture of the army under Burgoyne to come and act a part 
with us. His delicate frame was not equal to sustaining those hard- 
ships which were so familiar to the soldiery of the Revolutionary army, 
He caught a severe cold, which ended in consumption, of which he died 
about midsummer following. 

On his leaving the point he was succeeded by the well-known Thad- 
deus Kosciusko, a Pole, as engineer. I quartered a considerable time 
with him in the same log hut, and soon discovered in him an elevation 
of mind which gave fair promise of those high achievements to which 
he attained. His manners were soft and conciliating, and, at the same 
time, elevated. I used to take much pleasure in accompanying him 
with his theodolite, measuring the heights of the surrounding moun- 
tains. He was very ready in mathematics. Our family now consisted 
of Brigadier-General Parsons, Doctor, afterwards President, Dwight, 
Kosciusko, and myself, with the domestics. As spring advanced 
orders and injunctions were communicated to us almost every day to 
press forward the works. We soon began to erect Fort Putnam far 
up the mountain. On beginning the work we found plenty of rattle- 
snakes, which, of course, we despatched as soon as discovered. We 
were in daily expectation of a visit from the enemy, but they did not 
see fit to interrupt us. 

When the weather had become mild and pleasant in April, I went 
one day with Dr. Dwight down to view the ruins of Fort Montgomery, 
distant about eight or ten miles. There was a pond just north of the 
Fort, where we found the British had thrown in the bodies of their 
own and our men who fell in the assault of the Fort. The water had 
receded, leaving a number of the bodies entirely out of the water, while 
others lay covered at different depths. I saw many fine sets of teeth, 
bare and skeleton-like. Mournful and impressive reflections arose in 
my mind. There lie the youth who stood in the hour of their country’s 
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trial ; they fought and fell to purchase the independence of their country, 
and there they lie without a burial. I thought, too, of the vicissitudes 
to which a soldier is subject. Had the fort held out a little longer, I 
very probably might have lain among them. 

One day, having been to Fishkill, I found, on my return, my tem- 
porary hut, which I had first built, had taken fire, and was burnt down, 
with a number of my articles which were in it, the roof being thatched 
with straw. In May General Gates came on and took command. He 
had been for several weeks at Robinson’s plantation, where I had been 
also before coming to the Point, and I had dined at his table. Here I 
first saw Major Armstrong, his aid-de-camp, who afterward wrote the 
famous “ Newburgh letters,” which came near causing much trouble. 
Some pieces of fine brass artillery, which had been captured with Bur- 
goyne’s army, were brought here, and engraved with the time of their 
capture. Baron Steuben having arrived in the country to introduce 
into our army the Prussian discipline, a French officer was sent from 
him on to the Point, and two hundred men were selected to pass 
through the exercises as a model, of which I had the command, and 
two days in the week we used to go through the exercises, with ma- 
neeuvering and firing. This was a pleasant part of duty, and was like 
sunshine after a severe storm. The men were employed, under the 
direction of the engineer, in completing the fortifycation, which had 
now arrived to a point somewhat respectable. Beside the main work, 
which took the name of Fort Clinton, we had erected several redoubts, - 
furnished with cannon, to resist and annoy the enemy should they 
approach. 

Thus the time passed on until the 29th of June, the day after the 
Monmouth battle. The main army of the enemy being advancing 
toward New York, we were ordered to march, leave the Point, and 
move on toward White Plains. We were joined by a body of other 
troops in the Highlands, and advanced in two columns, under the 
command of General Gates. Arriving at White Plains, a regular en- 
campment was formed, the troops amounting to 5000 or 6000. There 
I first saw General La Fayette. His person and manners were pre- 
possessing. At parading the guards in the morning and their moving 
off for their several stations he was generally present, and my official 
duty causing me also to be present and near him, I had a fair oppor- 
tunity of noticing his personal appearance. I was glad of the oppor- 
tunity, as he had become a favorite in the army. The news of the 
treaty between France and the United States having arrived and been 
published, much raised our spirits. On our part of the war it was 
policy to act on the defensive; of course watching the movements of 
the enemy and going to meet them whenever they pointed their opera- 
tions or made their approaches was what employed us principally. 

The British army, after arriving at New York, did not attempt 
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anything considerable the rest of the year. Wylly’s regiment and the 
rest of the 1st Conn. brigade were kept in the middle department prin- 
cipally during the rest of the year. In August General La Fayette 
was detached with a body consisting of one thousand five hundred, of 
which I was one, to be posted in New Jersey. We had no fixed 
station, but for three or four weeks we were placed one night on one 
small hill, lopping down the bushes for a cover, the next night re- 
moved to another hill, to prevent a surprise, and watching the move- 
ments of the enemy, who, always having superior numbers to us, were 
able to send out marauding parties, either for foraging or to harass and 
plunder. One afternoon General La Fayette invited some half a dozen 
of us to his bush hut to spend a social hour with him, on account of 
his having heard of the birth of a dauphin, son of the King of France. 
We enjoyed such an hour of relaxation with a high jest, as the occur- 
rence was so rare. The enemy not appearing to make any movement 
in that quarter, the party was ordered back to join our several regi- 
ments. <A few days after a detachment of four hundred was selected 
for service, commanded by General Parsons. We of course did not 
know our object until we arrived at Norwalk, on Long Island sound, 
where we found boats, in which we embarked, and passed over across 
the sound, Janding near the village of Setauket, where a considerable 
body of the British were posted in a meeting-house, stockaded around, 
and within the stockade a parapet was raised and planted with a few 
cannon. It seems a surprise was intended ; but the water at the land- 
ing-place being shallow, and we having two iron field-pieces to unlade, 
took up considerable time; then to drag the cannon up the beach, where 
the sand and pebbles was over shoes, increased our delay. 

The noise our movements made awakened all the dogs in the vil- 
lage; their noise gave the alarm to the garrison, who were ready to 
receive us, and as soon as we had approached within the range of their 
shot they began their fire on us. Daybreak having arrived, we indeed 
returned their fire, but they being sheltered by their works, probably 
did not receive much injury. We had two men wounded only, except 
General Parsons receiving a slight grase on his arm. General Parsons, 
finding his object so far unsuccessfull, ordered a retreat, though there 
was little doubt but the place might have been carried by assault; but 
the object to be gained would not have compensated for the loss of 
half a dozen men, and; as they were picked men, prudence dictated 
that their lives should be held dear. After the battle of Monmouth 
and the return of the British army to New York, things lay still for 
some time. Our position being in the middle department, the enemy’s 
force being concentrated and powerfull, they might approach us by the 
rivers or along the coast of the sound, and arrive at a point we did not 
expect. This kept us constantly on the alert, but without producing 
any particular incidents to attract attention. 
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You are to keep in mind my suggestion on starting out, that I am 
narrating incidents which came under my own observation ; for other 
transactions carried on upon a large scale I must refer you to history, 
cautioning you against some things in Botta, which, on reading, I was 
led to the conclusion that he had not been sufficiently diligent in his 
collection of facts. Thus the rest of the year passed away, we march- 
ing and countermarching, with full confidence in our commander-in- 
chief that he would point out our steps to the path of duty and honor. 
Complaints being frequently made to General Washington of depre- 
dations carried on by the cow-boys, he remonstrated strongly to the 
british commander against them, and assured him if they were con- 
tinued he should be forced to retaliate on the british prisoners. War 
operations becoming very pressing, he did not have recourse to this 
measure untill the latter part of the year 1781. 

In ’78, when our troops were lying in New Jersey, an officer of the 
Connecticut line, on his return to his regiment, from whence he had 
been on some business, was shot down by some one concealed in the 
bushes by the road-side. The assassion was never discovered, but was 
supposed to belong to one of the companies of banditta. Soon after 
this I was designated to go to headquarters—then at Morristown—to 
draw money for the brigade as pay. On my return, approaching near 
the ground where I left the regiment, I found they had taken up their 
march for a distant place. As night approached I pursued on to over- 
take them; I was unexpectidly hailed by a stentorian voice, “ Who 
comes there?” I instantly put spurs to my horse; he being very fleet, 
I shot ahead of two men, also mounted, they constantly hallowing, 
“Stop, or I will fire on you!” Knowing the country to be infested by 
marauders and desperadoes, I, without minding their threats, pushed 
on untill, coming to the foot of a hill, they came up with me. It may 
well be supposed my situation was an unpleasant one. I had no arms 
but my sword, they two to one, and armed with muskets. I asked 
them what they wanted of me. They replied, “Go to the next house 
and we will inform you.” I of course went to a house, when I told 
them I was an officer of the army, dispatched on important business, 
and if they did not kill and conceal me, any other violence would be 
made known, and they would be pursued. They each produced a 
subaltern’s commission of the militia. Thus ended a scene which com- 
menced rather abruptly. I felt, indeed, some solicitude for the money 
I had in my portmanteau, but my principal concern was for my own 
personal safety. This night I spent far more pleasantly than the one pre- 
vious. Being acquainted with Col. Hamilton and Major Colfax, who 
commanded the General’s guard, I was invited to spend the evening in 
a room with an agreeable circle, the Adjutant-general of Burgoyne’s 
army being one ; being on parole, he was spending some time here ; he 
was an Irish gentleman, highly polished, and appeared to enjoy himself 
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and the society very well. Col. Scammell, whose memory I shall ever 
hold in high estimation, was one of the party. 

The murder of Col. Baylor and Major Clough of the cavalry, with 
a great part of the regiment, was the result of one of their predatory 
enterprises. The frequent open and private attacks, waylaying, and 
murdering by hanging and otherwise having become so numerous, 
complaints were constantly made to General Washington. We of the 
Connecticut line in December moved to Redding, in Conn., where we 
established our log-hut encampment for the winter, and were but once 
interrupted by the enemy’s pushing out a party into the country, which 
proved only a foraging party. In the month of May, 1779, we left 
ourthuts and marched to Peekskill. _ 

The movements of the British up the North river the beginning of 
June, when they took possession of Stoney point, made it necessary for 
us to be on the alert. We advanced near to their main body, when, dis- 
covering some troops on a hill in our front, we were ordered to form 
and load our guns; but they proved to be a party of our own, return- 
ing from reconnoitering. All this time we lay on our arms in readi- 
ness to meet the enemy at whatever point they should attack. When 
it was discovered that the enemy, under Gen. Tryon, was making their 
attack on the Connecticut coast, burning and plundering the towns of 
Norwalk and Fairfield, and plundering New Haven, we were ordered 
to make a forced march to Fairfield. Part of our regiment only arrived 
in season to have an opportunity of firing on the enemy, and that in a 
corn-field. I was not so fortunate as to arrive in season to share in the 
conflict. As I was advancing, I was met by Captain Eells, who with 
his advance party had been firing on the enemy’s rear as they were 
retreating. It gave me pleasure to see the enemy’s ships depart after 
having taken their party on board. 

Marching back to the Highlands, and arriving near Stoney Point 
on the 16th of July, we heard a heavy firing during the night in the 
direction of Stoney Point, and in the morning we were informed of its 
capture by General Wayne and the light infantry under his command. 
They made prisoners of 1st Leit. Col., thirty other officers, and five 
hundred men, with the loss of fourteen killed and fifty wounded. This 
occasioned the plundering party on our coast to return to New York. 
Captain, afterwards General, Champion, who led in the second battalion, 
told me the second day after the capture many particular cireum- 
stances of the assault, but I don’t recollect as he mentioned that the 
men had orders to take the flints out of their locks, as is mentioned by 
some in history. I was present at the auction sale of the articles cap- 
tured, and saw the coat of a Captain Tew, who fell in the assault, and 
noticed a bullet-hole in it near the breast. A few days after this was 
the first interview I had with Captain, since Judge, Marshall, while 
taking orders at the markey of the adjutant-general. After leaving the 
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office, as several of us were walking together, he walked ahead by 
himself, appearing in a contemplative frame. I found his habit and 
manner to be reserved. 

Count D’Estaing’s arrival on the American coast about this time 
with a land force as well as naval occasioned the British to withdraw 
their troops from their outposts. New York being the central point 
of their main army, and a communication by water opening to every 
point therefrom, kept us constantly on the alert during the remainder 
of the season. One afternoon in September, towards sunset, the regi- 
ment being paraded and waiting to hear the chaplain make the evening 
prayer, as was customary when circumstances would permit, I was 
standing in a group of the officers of the regiment, the sergeants stand- 
ing near us in another group, a musket was discharged, loaded with a 
ball, pointing directly towards us; the ball struck a sergeant Barrows, 
passed through both legs just above his knees, then through one leg of 
a corporal ; both fell; the sergeant bled profusely ; surgical aid was at 
hand ; the leg most torn was amputated, but he died the same night. 
He was an amiable youth, son of a farmer in Conn., much beloved, 
and his death much lamented. The corporal died at the hospital of 
his wounds. The soldier who discharged his piece which inflicted the 
wounds was a raw recruit, and had not drawn the load from his gun on 
being relieved from guard that morning ; he was squatted down tinker- 
ing his gun-lock. 

The last of October we crossed the Hudson at Dobb’s ferry, and 
lay several days on its Western bank. From here I was ordered to 
New Burgh with a small detachment, to draw clothing for the brigade. 
Having obtained it I put it on board a large Periagua, and as no time 
was to be lost, proceeded just before night down the river in a severe 
North East snow-storm. Our boat running on a rock at flood-tide, she 
lay there until morning, when a higher tide enabled her to slide off. 
After remaining near Dobb’s ferry two or three days that the clothing 
might be issued to the men, the 5th of November we resumed our 
march towards Morristown, in New Jersey, the snow being five or six 
inches deep. This snow remained on the ground through the succeed- 
ing memorable cold winter. We proceeded by slow marches to the place 
of our winter cantonment at Kimble’s farm, a village five or six miles 
from Morristown, Headquarters of the army being established in Mor- 
ristown. 

The winter having commenced, increased in severity, and proved 
the most intense of any winter the last half-century. We suffered much 
for want of provisions. Our army, as usual, lay out uncovered untill 
the enemy had retired to their winter quarters, and about the 20th of 
December we were marched on to the ground for our winter canton- 
ments. It was on the southern side of a hill, thickly wooded, a brook 
running in the front; here our men went to felling trees to procure 
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logs for building their huts, and in about a week a line of huts was 
formed sufficient to cover the army. For want of proper tools our 
huts were constructed in a rude and coarse manner even for log huts; 
before the mud or morter could be applied to fill the vacancies between 
the logs it was frozen. All those things could have been endured, 
accustomed as we had become to them, had not our rations of pro- 
visions failed; for some time the daily allowance was curtailed, then 
for three days it was entirely cut off. This situation was indeed gloomy 
in the extreme. During the previous curtailment our family, consisting 
of Major Colfax, the surgeon, and myself, had drawn some corn for our 
horses from the forage-master; we directed the waiters to hull it and 
prepare it for eating for ourselves. To facilitate the process they used 
weak ley, and not cleaning it sufficiently it made us sick. During the 
entire suspension of our allowance of provisions .for three days, I 
having a young dog, though fully grown and fat, we held a consulta- 
tion on the necessity of killing him to eat, and nothing saved poor 
Hector’s life but the idea of the story reaching the enemy’s quarters 
that the American officers were reduced to such straits as to eat dog’s 
flesh. 

On the request of the Paymaster-general I went to his quarters to 
assist him for a few weeks; he occupied a large, roomy house in Mor- 
ristown. There being spare rooms, General Howe requested the use 
of one of them to accomodate the court-martial, of which he was presi- 
dent, on the trial of General Arnold, accused of peculation in Philadel- 
phia. 

General Howe used to spend some evenings in our room, and re- 
lated many details of the battle near Savannah, in which he commanded 
the pivot on which the defeat turned, which he remarked would never 
come up to public view, but was like the cleving of the air after the 
flight of a bird. The decision of this court is well known to have 
issued in the conviction of Arnold and the consequent sentence of the 
Court, which is generally supposed to have laid the foundation in his 
mind for revenge, which he afterwards found an opportunity to put in 
practice. Seeing Arnold halt in his walk, from the fracture of his leg 
in battle, made a strong impression on my mind, occasioned by an as- 
sociation of ideas on a military life, which I had witnessed in its most 
active forms during the last five years. Winter quarters are generally 
supposed to give some repose to an army; the present gave us but 
little; part of the time on short allowance or destitute, our clothes 
worn out, our pay suspended for months beyond the stipulated time, 
and when received was in depreciated paper; the winter extremely se- 
vere ; no bright prospect before us of a speedy termination of the war ; 
we spending the prime and vigor of our lives without laying any foun- 
_dation for old age, and those who had families unable to afford them 
anything for their present subsistence ; those things kept our heads on 
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a pillow of thorns rather than of roses. Added to all this, our soldiers 
looked up to us, urging a fullfillment of promises or encouragements 
held up to them on enlistment; can it be said that anything but pa- 
triotism sustained us? . On leaving our cantonments in the spring we 
marched towards the Hudson river; halted and remained some time 
in Essex and Middlesex counties, in New Jersey. 

In May witnessed a very painful spectacle, the execution of three 
young men of the vicinity, convicted of having gone over to the enemy 
in New York and returning with enlisting orders to induce their com- 
rads to join the army of the enemy. One-of those was named Hutch- 
inson, whose father, with his family, emigrated from Yorkshire, in 
England, a few years before the war, and brought with him some very 
fine horses and horned cattle; purchased a fine landed estate in the best 
part of Morris county, where he lived in a good degree of independ- 
ence ; but, adhering to the royal cause, he left his estate, went over to 
the enemy, his family broken up and scattered, this son hanged, and a 
brother remaining in New York. His estate was afterwards confis- 
eated. ‘This item is one of the thousands which occurred during our 
unhappy struggle, if not issuing in so sanguinary a manner, yet accom- 
panied with circumstances of great distress. 

General Lafayette, who had marched the 18th of February from 
the main army towards Virginia with about 1200 or 1500 men, having 
arrived, and entering the town of Richmond, on James river, towards 
which the British were advancing with about 1500 men, they, learn- 
ing that our troops were there, returned to their former station near the 
mouth of the river. General Green arrived before Camden the first 
week in May, but finding the place too strong to attack, moved back 
about a mile from the town and occupied an eminence, expecting the 
enemy to sally out and attack him, which they did on the 25th, and 
obliged General Green to retreat with the loss of 1 Captain and seven- 
teen rank and file killed, and 2 Lt. Col., 2 Capt., and 3 Lieuts. 
wounded, and about two hundred privates wounded and missing. 

In May another season of starvation occurred while remaining in 
New Jersey ; for several days previous to the 25th the rations were 
curtailed, and then entirely suspended on that day. Two Conn. regi- 
ments, Wylly’s and Meigs’, appeared, paraded under arms without an 
officer to head them, and directed in their movements by serjeants ; 
their movements had been silent untill then. The officers all sprang 
out, and enquiring the object of their movement and their designs, they 
replied through a leading sergeant that their sufferings had become so 
great they could endure them no longer, and were determined to quit 
the service and return home, adding, that from the commencentent of 
the year they had received neither pay nor clothing, and now pro- 
visions had failed. Col. Meigs, who was a favorite of the soldiers, hav- 
ing his sword drawn, moved near to the serjeant who was the speaker, 
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and commanded him to fall into the ranks and return with the men to 
quarters. On this he levelled his gun, with the bayonet fixed, towards 
Col. Meigs, saying their resolution was formed, and they should not 
recede from it. The moment was a critical one, and had Marshall 
witnessed it, as I did, I trust he would not have passed it over so phil- 
osophically as he has done in his history, unless he was restrained by 
motives arising from the honor of the army and of the country. A 
short season of calm ensued, and the officers assured the men that if 
they would quietly return to their duty, and their pressing wants were 
not supplied by a given day, they, the officers, would not attempt to 
prevent their dispersing. The officers then retired, and by midday all 
was apparently quiet. A brigade of Pennsylvania troops lay near us, 
and one of the officers, Mr. Stevenson, came to us and remained with 
us untill the disorder had subsided. I presumed his object was to 
watch our motions and report to his line, that they might pursue such 
measures as the case might require. 

The situation of the officers was very painfull, themselves being in 
the same state of privation with the men, but pressed by motives of 
duty and honor to preserve discipline, and, knowing that the demands 
of the men were just, they still had to persevere in the performance of 
their own duty. The army moved toward Pompton, Orange County, 
N. J., and encamped, advancing at times toward where the enemy 
pointed their movements, and waiting for an opportunity to strike 
some blow to our advantage. ‘The army was thus occupied until the 
beginning of September without any striking incidents. At this time 
General Washington went to Hartford, Conn., to meet the French Gen- 
eral Rochambeau, who had come there for the meeting from New Port, 
where the French troops of his command lay. General Green remained 
as commander during the absence of Washington. 

One fine day the army, which then consisted of about eleven thou- 
sand men, was paraded and divided into two separate bodies, one occu- 
pying a small hill, and the other moved on to attack them. In this 
sham-fight the various manceuvres common in a real battle were acted 
over. Baron Steuben ordered and conducted the review. After the 
assailants had continued the attack for some time, the reserve came up, 
which turned the battle in their favor. The usual shouting of the 
victors ensued, while the defeated retreated ; the victors then took pos- 
session of the hill and pitched their tents on the battle-ground. No 
accident happening, the day passed brilliantly. A temporary stage was 
erected, with seats to accomodate spectators, on which was seated 
General Washington, the other general officers, the French minister, 
Luserne, the Spanish minister, Don Juan, and a large number of 
citizens from the adjacent parts. 

Not long after we were ordered out to attend the funeral of Don 
Juan, who died of a fever. The ceremonies attending it were as showy 
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as circumstances would admit, and to those of us having been accus- 
tomed to plain republican simplicity were very imposing. The body 
was placed in a coffin, in a very rich dress trimmed with broad gold 
lace; his sword lay conspicuously by his side ; minute-guns firing dur- 
ing the whole time, except when religious service was performing. 

The army continued near Pompton untill the return of Washington 
from the East, when the catastrophy of the defection of General Arnold 
ensued ; that produced a strong sensation in the army ; everything was 
put upon the alert, expecting the enemy to approach and attack West 
Point or some important place. Two days were spent in anxious sus- 
pense by the army. A board of general officers, consisting of twelve, 
was assembled, and Major André was brought before it, heard in his 
defence, and the proof being full and completely satisfactory, he was 
adjudged to be a spy, and sentenced to be executed as such. General 
Patterson, with whom I was well acquainted, and who was a member 
of the board, stated to me the particulars of his trial, and the impres- 
sion made on their minds and feelings while contemplating his situa- 
tion and destiny. André appeared during the trial altogether firm and 
collected in his mind and manner. In the interim between his trial 
and execution an informal proposal was made by General Washington 
to Sir Henry Clinton, who commanded in New York, that André 
might be restored back in exchange for Arnold. General Clinton 
refusing to comply with the proffer, and the intimation thereof being 
communicated to Captain Ogden, who was the bearer of the message, 
and returned during the night, an order was given for his execution. 
I was on my horse, and of course outside of the line of infantry, but 
could plainly see André and all that passed ; he walked up the hill (in 
Pompton’), the place of his execution, arm-in-arm with Col. Hamil- 
ton, with a firm and gracefull step. My feelings had been previously 
drawn out favorably towards him from what had passed, but when I 
come to view him, an elegant and fine person, every way graceful, at 
the age of twenty-eight, and to be thus publicly executed, almost over- 
came me. But I had to endure it, while I contemplated the similar 
fate of my former acquaintance, Captain Nathan Hale, who was exe- 
cuted by the British in 1776. 

The remains of Major André were removed from the place of his 
interment in A.D. 1821, by order of the British government ; he having 
been buried near the place of his execution. It was found that a red- 
cedar-tree had grown up over his grave; a piece of this tree was con- 
veyed to England in the ship with his remains ; and the King ordered 
a gold snuff-box made, inlaid with a part of the tree, to be presented to 
the episcopal minister who officiated at the disinterment. March 15th 
a small action happened between the French fleet, consisting of six 
ships of the line and four frigates, and a detachment of the English 

1 History says Tappan. 
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fleet, consisting of seven ships of the line and three frigates, at the 
mouth of Chesapeake bay in Virginia; the action lasted about an 
hour. 

The English having established a post at Portsmouth on the bay, 
and having but a small naval force to co-operate with it, the French, 
then at New Port, embarked two thousand of their land troops, and 
sailed with an intention to operate, in conjunction with the Marquess 
De La Fayette, who marched from the American army for Virginia, 
with eleven thousand light infantry, against the English garrison at 
that place, then commanded by General Arnold. The English fleet 
sailing immediately after the French, and not having to make so great 
an offing in passing New York as the French, arrived at the bay before 
them. The action happening near night, the English took advantage 
of the darkness and went into the bay, on which the French returned 
to New Port. March 16th a severe action happened between General 
Green and Lord Cornwallis, near Guilford Court-House. General 
Green’s small army numbered about fourteen thousand regular troops 
and about two thousand militia of Virginia and North Carolina, with 
which he attacked the English army, consisting of about twenty-five 
thousand regulars. Greene was defeated, with the loss of Major An- 
derson, Captain Barret, and about ninety killed and two hundred 
wounded ; four pieces of artillery fell into the enemy’s hands, with all 
the wounded. The enemy did not pursue. Greene retreated three 
miles in good order, to where his baggage had remained during the 
action. The enemy began a retreat towards Charleston, 8S. ©., where 
Greene pursued them. 

Being in Boston in the month of April, 1778, I saw the arrival of 
the British transport-ships in the harbour come to receive the prisoners 
of Burgoyne’s army captured October previous. A prominent article 
in the capitulation was, “that those troops should be delivered up to 
the British government, with a guarantee that they should not be em- 
ployed against the United States during the war.” Our government 
waited for the British government to ratify the articles of capitulation 
agreed on at the surrendery. The British, finding it would be recog- 
nising our independence to ratify it, refused, and the ships returned 
without the prisoners. It being proved to Europe and the world by 
the battle of Bunker hill and the capture of Burgoyne’s army that 
the United States were able to sustain their independence, the treaty, 
offensive and defensive, between the French government and ours was 
ratified at Passi, near Paris, in February, 1778, on which the British 

government immediately declared war against France. April 23d, Gen. 
Marion reduced Fort Watson. May, Fort Mott reduced. The post at 
Orangeburgh reduced. As the year opened and advanced bright pros- 
pects for the United States began to appear. A special deputation had 
been sent to the French court to lay our case and situation fairly before 
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the King, urging the necessity of some important effort being made 
which should bring the war to a close. The French King very 
promptly dispatched a courier to the Spanish court, the reigning King 
being uncle to the then French King, strongly suggesting a co-opera- 
tion with France and the United States to accomplish the object. The 
Spanish government readily and promptly acceded to the proposed 
measures, which issued in a compleat success. 

As the spring opened our army left their cantonments in the High- 
lands, took the field, and advanced towards White plains. In March, 
Maryland having fully acceded to the articles of Confederation, that 
being the last state which has hitherto neglected to do it, the confeder- 
ation was finally closed, by which Congress has fully become a legisla- 
tive body. By the U.S. in Congress assembled, March 16th, 1781, 
“ Resolved, that all debts due from the U. 8. which have been liqui- 
dated in specie value, and all debts which have been or shall be made 
payable.” In June, General Washington took post in Philipsburgh. 
The four French regiments and the legion which had been lying at 
New Port arrived there at the same time, and encamped on the left of 
the American line. Some skirmishing happened between the advanced 
parties of both the English and Americans. The first part of this sea- 
son was spent by our army in marching and countermarching. The 


British army kept pretty closely shut up in New York, and looked . 


sharply on the defensive for the time being. General Rochambeau, 
with a body of five thousand troops, lying in New Port, R. I., and a 
French fleet, commanded by Count D’Estang, arriving, prevented the 
British army from attempting any considerable enterprise. Thus the 
season advanced, untill the fore part of September, when the plan, 
which had been concerted between General Washington and our allies, 
was put in operation. 

The period having arrived for the necessary movements to com- 
mence, General Washington formed the plan which so completely 
eluded the enemy, the detail of which is described in history. The 
French army at New Port was put in motion; at the same time the 
American army began its movements by crossing the river Hudson at 
King’s ferry into New Jersey, hovering round New York, and putting 
on the appearance of a design to attack it; parties were advanced for- 
ward of bakers, with instructions to prepare ovens and other fixments 
for the accomodation of the army in its meditated attack. An ex- 
press was forwarded by General Washington with his letter containing 
directions for the forming a camp, &c., to accomodate the army on 
its arrival. The bearer, it seems, conformable with his instructions, 
passed so near an outguard of the enemy that he was captured by 
them. The intercepted letter added strength to the delusion which 
was designed, and, among other circumstances, lulled the enemy from 
any apprehension of the real object contemplated. By a sudden move- 
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ment our army marched onward toward Yorktown. The success which 
followed you will read in history. Rochambeau with his five thousand 
soon moved on; they were said to be the flower of the French army, 
having been raised principally in Normandy and the north of France. 
Beside the officers who held rank in the army were many men of 
science, as Chatteilux and others, who, it seems, were collecting and 
preparing materials for a practical description of things in the United 
States, and which were afterwards published by them. I was particu- 
larly struck, while in conversation with Count D’Ponts, who com- 
manded the regiment Du Ponts, to observe with what fluency and pre- 
cision he spoke English. Atasmall distance one on hearing him would 
not have supposed that he spoke any otherwise than a well-educated 
English gentleman. 

I viewed their manner of encamping overnight; the perfect me- 
chanical manner of performing all they had to do, such as digging a 
circular hole and making nitches in which to set their camp-kettles for 
cooking food, &c.; every necessary accomodation was performed in 
the most natural and convenient manner. They rose in the morning 
and paraded by daylight; soon struck tents and began their march, 
which they completed for the day about noon ; then pitched tents and 
set about their cookery. They marched on the road in open order 
. until the music struck up; they then closed into close order. On the 
march a quartermaster preceeded, and at the forking of the road would 
be stuck a pole with a bunch of straw at top, to shew the road they 
were to take. 

Not being at the siege of Yorktown, I must refer you to history. 
On the surrender of Yorktown all concluded it was the closing part 
of active war, which it ultimately proved to be. The frequent mur- 
ders by hanging and otherwise by the cow-boys, as they were called, 
and complaints being made to General Washington, he proceeded, 
late in the year ’81, to put in force his threats of retaliation he had 
so often expressed. He selected from a great number of others a 
case of much notoriety, which occurred on Statin Island. A party in 
their way seized on one Captain Huddy, and, as usual, without much 
delay hung him on a tree, which they bent down for the purpose, 
when his friends found him with a label on his breast, “Up goes 
Huddy for Henry White.” Those things having arisen to a climax, 
General Washington selected by lot from among the prisoners captured 
at Yorktown a Captain Argill, son of Sir Charles Argill, of very re- 
spectable standing, as the victim for retaliation. He was kept in close 
confinement for a considerable time, apparently awaiting his execution. 
His mother, Lady Argill, wrote a very moving letter to Vergennes, 
the then prime minister in France, urging him to intercede with Gen- 
eral Washington to spare her son’s life. Those things having become 
a subject of considerable notoriety, the British commander ordered the 
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companies he had commissioned to be dissolved. Thus those bar- 
barities were in a considerable degree checked, and Captain Argill re- 
leaced on parol. The feelings of the mass of the people were shown 
to be strongly interested in favour of Captain Argill, as they were for 
Major André previously, and much to the praise of their humanity. 

A similar opportunity occurred to shew the general state of feeling. 
The two British ships, the “Java” and the “‘ Macedonia,” recently cap- 
tured, were placed for safekeeping in the river Thames, eight or ten 
miles from New London, and a number of British seamen, prisoners, 
confined in them. Orders were either given out or expected to be given 
out to retaliate on those prisoners some of the severities practiced on 
our marine prisoners confined in the ship “Jersey,” lying at Brooklyn. 
The populace interfered, which prevented the orders being carried into 
effect. 

In the year 1783, the war being ended, I was travelling through 
East and West Chester Counties, in N. Y. state, and was forcibly 
struck by the appearance of this once beautiful section of country. The 
inhabitants had acquired and collected around them, previous to the war, 
all the conveniences and accomodations of rural life, and the country 
now appeared in a state of desolation. I stopped at an inn on the great 
road, which was reopened as a house of entertainment, and one in which 
I had lodged in 1774, the year preceding the war; it was a large stone 
building with outhouses, surrounded with fruit-trees, and appearing to 
possess every convenience. It then appeared almost in ruins, like every- 
thing else around it. I said to the hostess, “ Mother Day, your place 
don’t look as it did when I was here in ’74.” “No,” says she; “then 
we had everything we wanted ; now we found the outbuildings and all 
the fences burnt, all the fruit trees destroyed, with everything else, 
and we as poor as the free negroe.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


ic. 


AmonG the many pages of history which testify to the ability, versa- 
tility, and practical common sense of the American army officer, none 
speak in clearer tones than those which recite the history of reconstruc- 
tion. The war was over; the Southern soldiers had returned to their 
impoverished homes; the “niggers” were free—to starve or steal as 
opportunity offered ; the volunteer armies of the Union had been ab- 
sorbed into society without leaving a ripple on its surface; and the 
handful of regulars, their legitimate occupation gone, were scattered 
among the people of the South, as an irritating reminder of their recent 
defeat. But the magnanimity of Appomattox had had a soothing 
effect, and matters wore a somewhat cheerful look for a time, both sides 
showing some inclination to fraternize. Still there was a feeling of 
uneasiness on the Southern side. They felt that the piper had yet to 
be paid, and the fee demanded might be enormous. Few prominent 
men among them expected to go scot-free. If treason was to be made 
odious, and traitors were to be punished, some disagreeable work would 
have to be done. They wanted to know thé worst. What sacrifice 
did the nation demand? Until that question was answered genuine 
cordiality was impossible. 

For months the feeling on both sides was one of painful expect- 
ancy. The President’s assassination had blackened the impending 
cloud ; the declarations of his successor were not reassuring ; the action 
of Congress was ominous ; the presence of the army was a standing 
menace. Is it any wonder that cordial relations were hard to estab- 
lish? That any effort in that direction was attempted at all, under 
such inauspicious circumstances, is rather to be wondered at. That 
they failed was natural. 

The most untamable rebels were not the war-worn veterans. They 
were always the easiest to manage. The unsubduable ones had never 
been soldiers. Some of thei had been prevented from shouldering a 
musket by their sex, and others had been kept at home by their tender 
years. Both classes regretted their disability very much, and never 
tired of telling what they would have done if they had been brought 
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face to face with the Yankees, Their imaginations were exceedingly 
gory. But they were more at home in the parlor than they would 
“have been on the picket-line. As light troops in a social war they 
were very effective, although not always victorious. I remember an 
incident in point. It was at Raleigh, North Carolina, in the winter 
of 1865. There was quite a large garrison encamped around that 
quaint old town, and an effort was made by some of the old families to 
restore the social relations which had existed between Southern society 
and army officers before the war. Entertainments were given, and in- 
vitations were extended to army officers, and of course accepted. The 
new departure created a sensation in camp. Old uniforms were 
brushed up, and war-worn veterans actually tried to look young again, 
and roused the envy of many a recent graduate. The first social selec- 
tion was a success. It consisted principally of seniors, grizzly old war- 
riors, who had been social lions ever so long before the war. They 
said when they returned that they had enjoyed it very much, and we 
soon found out that society had been satisfied with them. The social 
revival looked promising, and a second party was announced. This 
time invitations were distributed with a more liberal hand. Younger 
officers began to brush up their uniforms, and the social chasm was in 
a fair way to be bridged. But the young ladies, who had thawed out 
wonderfully in the presence of the older officers, became very frigid to 
the wearers of a lieutenant’s uniform. They could stand a rusty old 
coat with tarnished trimmings, but a brand-new uniform of the Union 
type was unbearable. At least, that is how the young men put it. 
That they were close to the truth was proved by the tenor of subse- 
quent invitations. A remarkable addition was observable on the lower 
left-hand corner of the invitation cards. “If convenient, in plain 
clothes,” told the whole story. Of course it never was convenient. In 
fact, full uniform, including every brass button prescribed by the Reg- 
ulations, and some that have not yet been adopted, was more scrupu- 
lously adhered to after than before the mufti manifesto. The young 
men were proud of their uniforms, and their pride, or, as they called 
it, their patriotism, got the better of their gallantry. The fact that 
they had no other clothes to wear need not be mentioned, as they never 
urged that as an excuse for their actions. They simply declined to 
doff their uniforms, even to please the fair ladies of the South; but 
they attended the party all the same. The first tilt of the ne 
at the blue uniforms was a decided failure. 

At the party everything was gay. The parlors were oni with 
young people, and everybody seemed to be enjoying themselves. To- 
wards midnight the seniors had very generally withdrawn. Some had 
gone home, and some had retired into quiet corners to discuss the special 
misfortunes of the South, and the general worthlessness of “ niggers,” 
The unreconcilables, who were too young to die for their country when 
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the war closed, were considerably exasperated by the over-abundant 
presence of blue and gold. They hated Yankees in general, and de- 
tested uniformed Yankees in particular. Of course they had to endure’ 
them, and show them formal civility, as they were invited guests, but 
they were under no obligation to respect their feelings. So one of them, 
a master malcontent, who never ceased regretting that he had not had 
an opportunity to die for his country, led the belle of the evening to 
the piano and desired her to sing his favorite song. This she did in 
excellent style, for she had a sweet, well-cultivated voice, and her soul 
seemed to be in harmony with the sentiment of thesong. It was “ Dixie.” 
The song was appropriately and deservedly applauded, the military 
guests joining most heartily in the applause. This was unexpected and 
disappointing. A second song was tried with no better results. Then 
a third. Still no frown of displeasure appeared on the faces of the army 
officers. They actually seemed to like disloyalty when it was set to 
music and so charmingly sung. There was manifestly no use in trying 
to sting such creatures. They were utterly without sensibility, so the 
attack was abandoned. After a brief pause, a certain Union major 
stepped up to the piano, saying, “ Let me sing you a song ;” and with- 
out further prelude dashed into “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
major played and sang well. His voice was a rich baritone. But it was 
not the voice, it was the man that riveted attention. His fine figure 
seemed to expand into grander and more graceful proportions, his face 
lighted up with a glow, and his eye flashed as if the spirit of patriotism 
had taken possession of him. He sang the song as it ought to be sung, 
and it sounded like an outburst of irrepressible patriotism. The effect 
was electric, positively and negatively so. The blue uniforms were 
excited and attracted. They clustered round the piano, and chorused 
when opportunity offered with an energy that would have done credit 
toacamp-fire. But the ladies were excited and repelled. They dropped 
away, one by one, followed by the yquthful chivalry, and when the 
song was finished there was nothing but blue uniforms in the parlor. 
It was time to go home. The party was evidently over, and the military 
retired with the consciousness of having again scored a victory. 

There was some talk in the camps next morning about a demand 
for satisfaction for the musical insult offered to the ladies, but I never 
could get at the real facts of the case. I did hear that the young man 
‘ who made the demand was accommodated in a way unknown to the 
code; and that for days there was a strong smell of vinegar about his 
room and much brown paper used ; but there was so much said in jest 
on the subject, that the reports that reached my ears may have been 
exaggerations. At any rate, no further demands were made, but the 
social season for soldiers in that locality was closed. 

The events just related had no visible effect upon the solid men of 
the city. If anything they were more cordial after than before the 
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social disruption. Their invitations were more hearty if less formal 
than before. They were now verbal, and accompanied at times by a 
hearty slap on the back, and usually took some such form as, “Come 
round to the office, old fellow. I wish I could ask you to the house ; 
but— Well—you know.” The heartiness of these invitations was 
unmistakable, and many pleasant hours were spent in the back office 
with the jolly and generous men who a few months before had been 
our mortal enemies. 

I have heard many interesting discussions at these office assem- 
blies. The bloody chasm and how to bridge it was the usual theme. 
Conciliation was conceded to be a prime necessity. Mr. T., a leading 
merchant of the city, was the champion advocate of this kind of cure. 
He had been a judicious rebel, having buried his gold at the beginning 
of the war, aud resurrected it when the war was over. He was, there- 
fore, ina better condition to take advantage of returning prosperity 
than most of his neighbors, and was willing to see prosperity begin. 
So he preached conciliation; but, like most interested advocates, his 
sermons were singularly one-sided. One day he had made an un- 
usually brilliant effort. His audience, which consisted of some half a 
dozen army officers, were silent and attentive listeners. Satisfaction 
beamed in every line of his honest face as he warmed to his subject 
and proved his propositions. When he had concluded there was 
silence for a few moments. The demonstration had been perfect. 
Col. H., the senior officer present, and a man of recognized ability, 
frankly admitted it, but added, in a quiet matter-of-fact way, “ But 
don’t you think that we are the men to be conciliated?” The expres- 
sion on Mr. T.’s face clearly indicated that that idea had occurred to 
him at that very moment for the first time. 

It was curious to notice how the judgment of even intelligent 
people was warped by the war. It was nothing unusual to hear ladies 
refer to friends who had been killed in battle as having been murdered 
by the Yankees. They had entirely forgotten that they were the 
aggressors, and fired the first shot in the war. I remember a case in 
point. There was one house in Raleigh where army officers were 
always welcome. The owner was a clergyman, and I think had 
always been a loyal man. I was told that he never believed that 
rebellion was justifiable, that he never assented to secession, and that 
he had to be admonished by a committee of his church before he intro- 
duced a prayer for the President of the Confederacy into the church 
service. I have also heard that he readily consented to the introduc- 
tion when the matter was presented by the committee, remarking that 
Jeff. Davis needed praying for more than any man in America, and 
that he should have it. The doctor was a frequent visitor in camp, as 
many of the officers attended service at his church and visited at his 
residence. He had two young lady daughters. The elder, like her 
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father, was thoroughly loyal, and always delighted to receive military 
visitors, but the younger could not bear them. She would cross the 
muddy street rather than meet a man in United States uniform, and 
when an officer called she invariably left the room, and sent her sister 
to entertain him. It was a curious case, for she did not seem to have 
any hatred of the person, but only the uniform of an officer. I was 
told that she had lost her sweetheart in the war, and looked upon every 
man in United States uniform as possibly his murderer. 

There was an institution in the South at the time to which I refer 
which operated to broaden the breach between military and civil society. 
I refer to the Freedmen’s Bureau. The functions of that bureau, though 
purely civil and philanthropic, were very distasteful to the Southern 
people, and as its agents were clothed with military rank, and wore the 
uniform, their unpopularity was to a certain extent transferred to the 
regular army. This was very unfair to the army, because the bureau 
was in no way connected with it. Its agents had been trained under a 
different system, and were amenable to a different discipline. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau was a military mystery. I tried hard to 
comprehend its true inwardness, but failed. I could see that its pur- 
poses and much of its work were good, but its methods were unfathom- 
able. It had no system, and its agents no responsibility. They were 
public almoners, who were not required to render very strict accounts. 
It was possible, no doubt, to be honest in the bureau, and there were 
many perfectly honest agents in it, but the honesty had to be in the 
man, it was not in the system. In the bureau a crooked man had 
magnificent opportunities. I shall only cite one case which came under 
my Official observation in illustration of this. 

Roanoke Island was among the first points reclaimed to the Union 
in North Carolina. Of course a large colony of negroes from the main- 
land collected there long before the war was over. At the time to which 
I refer, 1866, several hundred still remained wards of the government. 
An officer of the bureau, a major, presided over the colony. His duties 
were similar, I suppose, to those of an Indian agent. He drew rations 
from the government for the negroes under his charge, and was sup- 
posed to exercise paternal care over them. He was perfectly isolated 
at Roanoke Island, and altogether free from supervision or inspection. 
In short, he was “monarch of all he surveyed.” He rendered such 
accounts as were required to his immediate bureau superior regularly 
enough, but that proved nothing. Where a cross-mark will make any 
paper a valid voucher, a rascal’s accounts will always be straight. The 
major reigned in Roanoke. 

But there was a contract surgeon on the island, and the major, fool- 
ishly, fell out with him. Fatal mistake. The doctor knew too much 
for an enemy. Of course he reported what he knew, not to the bureau, 
but to military headquarters, and it became my duty to investigate the 
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case. I studied the doctor’s report thoroughly, and then took steps to 
drop down on the major unannounced. Communication with the island 
could only be had once a month, when the government schooner carried 
rations to the colony. It was on an average a three days’ trip. I had 
a theory that the captain of the schooner was in the major’s confidence, 
and deemed it wise to give him no chance to advertise our approach, so 
I stepped on board without previous announcement just as the schoonér 
was leaving. We arrived at Roanoke about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, after a miserable passage. I sometimes fancied 
that the captain knew my purpose, and in order to save his friend had 
determined to starve me to death, but as he shared everything with me 
fairly I was compelled to abandon the idea. On the morning of our 
arrival I declined to breakfast on board, expecting to enjoy a comfort- 
able meal with the major. His house was close by, and I soon found 
myself on his broad piazza introducing myself, and, like an idiot, 
announcing the purpose of my visit. My frankness cost me a break- 
fast. The major showed no nervousness, asked me to be seated, and 
then excused himself, saying he would rejoin me after he had break- 
fasted. He didn’t ask me if I had breakfasted. I think he must have 
forgotten it. 

Hunger seemed to increase my capacity for work. After the major 
had breakfasted, the investigation began. ‘I found several healthy 
mules, which had been dead by affidavit for several months, and a herd 
of beef-cattle, which had been officially eaten by the colony, were 
browsing comfortably enough in the woods close by the station. In 
short, I found the facts much worse than the doctor had reported. 
There were not half so many negroes as he reported. Those that were 
there got very little government rations. They lived on “the run of 
the creeks” as they used to do in slave times. The rations furnished 
by the government for their use were landed, the government brands 
erased, the packages remarked and reshipped on the major’s account to 
a commission-house in Newberne. And this reshipment was generally 
made by the very schooner which brought the stores to the island. Of 
course the major was dethroned, and in a very few weeks found his 
way through the medium of a court-martial to the Albany penitentiary. 
Such is a sample of the possibilities under the bureau. 

In spite of social irritations, the military and civil authorities of the 
State maintained cordial relations for some considerable time. The 
military were mildly supreme, martial law being still in force, and the 
civil authorities were modestly subordinate. Nevertheless, they con- 
tinued to exercise their functions within certain limits, the military 
authorities reserving the right to veto any of their acts. If a judge 
declined to receive the testimony of a negro, or if he imposed a pro- 
scribed punishment, his action would be set aside. Sometimes the case 
would be ordered for re-trial before a military court, and sometimes it 
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would be stricken from the docket by military order. That harmony 
prevailed for a single day, under such a system, is surprising. That it 
should have existed for a whole year is wonderful. But in course of 
time the civil authorities became restive. They had recovered from 
the scare which followed the surrender, the President and Congress 
were wrangling about their status, and they began to believe that they 
had rights. These were conditions favorable to a collision. That no 
collision occurred is due more to the firmness and admirable temper of 
the troops than to the excellencies of the system. I shall cite only one 
illustration of this condition of things. 

By the code of North Carolina certain crimes and misdemeanors 
were punishable by flogging. ‘This punishment had been forbidden by 
military order. Fora time the courts respected the order, but when 
they began to feel that they had friends in high places, they determined 
to indulge their partiality for the lash. Judge F. took the lead in the 
new departure. Ata term of the criminal court held in Raleigh two 
negroes were sentenced to be flogged, military orders to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The whipping-post was within three blocks of mil- 
itary headquarters, yet this action of the court was only learned by acci- 
dent. It was the custom in such cases to expose the culprits in the 
stocks for one hour before executing the sentence. Such exposure was 
a kind of advertisement of: the coming entertainment, and never failed 
in collecting a crowd. Attracted by the crowd thus collected, and sus- 
pecting what was going on, two officers who happened to be in the 
vicinity hastened to the spot, and found their suspicions correct. The 
crowd numbered, perhaps, three hundred, and was a fair sample of 
whipping-post crowds. There was a sprinkling of women and children 
in it, but the bulk of it consisted of white men of the lowest class. 
Many, if not all, of the men were armed with pistols or knives, which 
they did not care to conceal, and their actions clearly indicated that 
they were not there accidentally. The sheriff, a big, brawny fellow,. 
weighing over two hundred pounds, had just prepared one of the cul- 
prits for punishment, and was divesting himself of his own coat and 
rolling up his shirt-sleeves, as a preparation for the proper performance 
of his duty, when the army officers arrived. The condition of affairs 
was comprehended at a glance. The crowd was an ugly one, and 
looked as if it meant business. Military headquarters were three 
blocks away, but, beyond a few unarmed clerks and _half-armed 
orderlies, there were no troops there. The nearest camp was half a 
mile away. Fortunately, a mounted orderly was at hand. 

There are emergencies when etiquette must yield to necessity, where 
promptness is power. This seemed to be one of them. A company of 
infantry and a troop of cavalry were ordered to the scene in the name 
of the general by the two officers already referred to, and a message 
was sent to the general himself requesting his presence. As both the 
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officers were staff-officers, there was less assumption of authority in 
their action than might otherwise have attached thereto. By this time 
the sheriff was ready to proceed, and was drawing the rawhide through 
his left hand, and gazing lovingly on the dusky hide of the culprit’s 
back, which fairly glistened under the burning sun, as if he were select- 

ing the proper position for the first score, so that there would be room 

to lay on the forty save one, side by side, without too much crowding. 

If any effort was to be made to enforce the military order forbidding 

flogging, now was the time. Unfortunately, the officers present were 

not only without arms, but without uniform. Still they were well known 

to the sheriff, and probably to every man in the crowd. Their identity, 

they thought, could hardly be questioned. But it was. As one of the 

two stepped forward and commanded the sheriff to proceed no further, 

calling his attention to the order forbidding such punishment, the sheriff, 

with well-acted astonishment, inquired, “ And who in h—] are you?” 

It was evident the order was to be disregarded ; but the debate or con- 

versation thus begun, if properly cultivated, might bridge over the few 

minutes necessary for the arrival of troops from camp, so the officer 

proceeded to prove his identity by men in the crowd, and to argue that 

he had the right to stop the punishment. In the mean time the sheriff 
had reported the interference to the court, then in session close by, and 

a bench-warrant was issued for the arrest of the obstructor. The crowd, 

which seemed to be amused at first, now began to show a savage temper. 

Either they were afraid that they might be deprived of the entertain- 
ment which they had come to witness, or they were acting under orders. 

At any rate, they began simultaneously to say uncomplimentary things, 
and one thin, old, threadbare fellow, who had evidently been taking 
something, talked about blood knee-deep, and other kindred nonsense, 

while others showed their weapons in an ostentatious way, just as common 
cur dogs do their teeth when they are afraid to bite. 

Just then the general arrived. No explanations were needed. He 
saw the nature of the case at once. One of the staff-officers tried to 
tell him there would be a guard there soon, but he replied, “I need no 
guard. My uniform is all the guard I want.” He was a plucky old 
fellow,—must have been verging on sixty,—and very eccentric. He was 
smal] in stature, but strong and wiry. He had once been the champion 
athlete in the army, and few who knew him would have cared to tackle 
him even then. He forced his way through the crowd, and mounted 
the scaffold just as the sheriff was administering the third cut to his 
victim. The brave old soldier gently set the burly sheriff on one side, 
and let the darky down. There was so much noise and confusion in 
the crowd that it was impossible to hear what the general said, but it 
was evident he was expostulating with the sheriff, who had assumed a 
somewhat belligerent attitude. Meantime a bench-warrant was being 
issued for the arrest of the general, and the fact became generally known 
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to the crowd. They were mightily pleased at the idea of “jugging” the 
Yankee general, as they called it, and the prospect in a measure restored 
their good humor. It did more. It gained us a minute’s more time. 
The infantry was close at hand, and coming at the double. Their cap- 
tain needed no instructions. In a twinkling he had his men in line, 
and the command “load !” given in a clear, ringing voice, was the first 
intimation the crowd had of their arrival. There was more persuasive 
eloquence in the music of those steel rammers than in hours of oratory 
and cords of uniform. When the loading was completed, the captain 
saluted the general over the heads of the crowd, and reported, in a calm, 
business-like tone, “ Ready for orders, sir.” The effect upon the crowd 
was magical. Evenfthe seedy individual who wanted to wade in gore 
remembered that he had to go round the corner “to see a man,” and in 
a few minutes the soldiers were the sole occupants of the square. 

The military had scored one without bloodshed in their first tilt 
with the State authorities, but the darkies most interested had small 
cause to thank them for their interference. The State authorities tele- 
graphed the President, and the President telegraphed the general “ not 
to interfere with the execution of the sentence of the court.” This, of 
course, superseded all previous orders, and next day the two victims 
got*their thirty-and-nine each, with interest. Soon afterwards Congress 
passed a law prohibiting flogging in the unreconstructed States. 


(To be continued.) 














OUR LITTLE NAVY. 


“THEN and now. Thirty years ago our flag was respected and our 
men-of-war were invincible, now the world laughs at us.” 

Under this title the Washington Republican of July 3 thoughtfully 
says,— 

“ Apropos to the discussion going on in Congress as to the necessity 
of building up the navy, an old naval officer relates some incidents that 
took place in the ‘fifties,’ when we had a navy which was regarded as 
the most efficient for its size in the world : 

“In 1856 the ‘St. Mary’s,’ under command of Theodorus Bailey, 
went into Valparaiso, Chili. On her arrival she found that the Chilians 
had refused a just demand on the authorities made by our minister. He 
sent on shore and informed the governor that unless the demand was 
complied with in twelve hours he would bombard the town, and pro- 
ceeded at once to haul his ship into position. Within six hours the 
demand was complied with. 

“Shortly after the same vessel went into Iquiqui, Peru, where the 
revolutionists had levied a fine of three thousand dollars on our consul. 
They were given four hours to return the money and salute the 
flag. It was refused. Captain Bailey hauled his vessel into position, 
and informed them that unless the money was returned and the flag 
saluted he would open fire on the second at which the four hours was 
up. The money was paid and the flag saluted. On another occasion, 
in 1855, at the Chincha Islands, the same vessel, ‘St. Mary’s,’ on her 
arrival found a very large number of American vessels at anchor, many 
of them having been over a year awaiting a cargo of guano. A depu- 
tation from the captains of these vessels came on board and informed 
Captain Bailey of their long delay, and also informed him that all the 
English and French vessels were loaded and dispatched immediately 
on their arrival, while the Americans had to wait the pleasure of the 
governor. 

“Captain Bailey sent on shore and informed the governor that he 
wished to see him on board ship. The governor replied that he was 
in his palace and would pe glad to see the captain on shore. Captain 
Bailey directed his officer to say to the governor that unless he came on 
board within two hours a file of marines would bring him on board. 
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The governor came. On his arrival he was shown the list of English 
and French vessels that had been loaded at the port within the past 
year, and the number of American vessels and the length of their ° 
detention, and was told that the ‘St. Mary’s’ would leave next day on 
a cruise of thirty days, when she would return to the islands, and if on 
her return any American vessels were still unloaded he would seize the 
islands and load them himself. 

“The governor was then sent on shore. The ‘St. Mary’s’ went to 
sea the following day, and returned at the end of thirty days to find all 
the American vessels gone, laden with guano. These occurrences took 
place in the days when our ships, although few in number, were justly: 
considered better in all respects than the ships of any navy afloat, 
and our flag was respected wherever it was shown. Judging from 
the snubs we have received from the same two powers, Chili and Peru, 
in recent days, what to-day would be the result of similar action on 
the part of any naval commander, and what the cause and whose the 
fault? The men and officers are as efficient, but the ships and guns 
do not exist.” 

These legitimate interventions in sustaining right and the dignity of 
the nation, produced no lasting ill feeling. The provocation was too 
evident to cause surprise at the redress. Spirited action always inspires 
respect when justified by right, and its exercise in these cases fell into 
the hands of a capable officer, long since completely retired as an 
admiral to a peaceful repose in the National Cemetery at Washington, 
but who, while living, supplemented them later by leading up the van 
of Farragut’s fleet at New Orleans, passing forts and obstructions, and 
taking its surrender in a little steamer with three guns. These col- 
lisions had not lessened the respect of the South American republics 
for their older sister, and when she expelled Maximilian from Mexico 
as soon as her internal struggle was ended, she was recognized, as we 
know, as the honored head of the family of free American races. This 
happy accord continued until the difficilties which had arisen between 
Chili on the one side and Peru and Bolivia on the other culminated 
in the battle of Antofagasta, on the 14th of February, 1879, and the 
rupture of this domestic harmony. The trenchant intervention of our 
own government, which followed the inauguration of President Garfield, 
with its audacious advance and humiliating retreat, is remembered by 
all thinking men. If Generals Hurlburt and Kilpatrick, our minis- 
ters, died in its progress, some wounds were opened which it will be 
difficult to close or to forget. Peace is too clearly our policy, and is 
especially a wise one when we are not on a respectable footing to sustain 
awar. Anything that adds to the complications which must attend the 
completion of the Panama Canal, and the application of the principles 
of the Monroe doctrine in the Pacific, must be now considered with the 
chance of finding Chili closely allied to Great Britain by those business 
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interests which once bound her to us,—a powerful and sensitive factor 
and a convenient base for European intervention. 

When in this deplorable interference our navy, admittedly insig- 
nificant, made its appearance in the Pacific for its countenance and 
support, it was with the old flag at the peak, once respected as we have 
seen, but now covering “Cochet and Landreau claims,” “Shipherd’s 
Peruvian Company,” “Credit Industrial specifics,” and other bunting, 
long since soiled at home, in its signal-chest, to be hoisted or lowered, 
as occasion offered, for the advantage of that noble army of speculative 
adventurers enlisted from both parties in our own politics and from 
every clime. Our entire squadron, which would have been invincible 
in the protection of an oyster-bed, and formidable if its officers and 
crews could have been landed for a fair fight, could then, admittedly, 
have been wiped out of existence in a few hours by even one of the 
three Chilian ironclads in their vicinity. The presence of our flag to 
cover such diplomacy would seem, then, to have displayed assurance 
without national motive or ability for its support, and gave deep-seated 
offense, more lasting than that caused by those just interventions first 
referred to, after a careful investigation of the grievance. 

On the 18th of February last Colonel Albert Gallatin Brown, well 
known from his practical devotion to his country, and his ready facility 
in its defense with an able pen, read before a crowded meeting of the 
American Geographical Society, in Chickering Hall, New York, an 
exhaustive paper on this last complication. 

It contained the earnest conclusions resulting from a visit to the 
seat of that recent war, when those events weye in progress, was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and generally accepted as an impartial and re- 
liable narrative. It has been reprinted in Spanish, and copied and 
largely drawn upon by the press of Chili, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
other Latin nationalities. As an evidence of its interest, the legations 
of Chili and Peru have sought all available copies of the society’s pub- 
lication, and it has become in effect a text-book of these details. In 
speaking of one of the results of the Cwsarean invasion of our diplo- 
macy, backed by such nominal protectors of our coast and commerce 
as Congress—inarticulate from the obstacles interposed by an aggre- 
gated majority of its members, believing only in their own integrity 
and Mr. Isherwood’s capacity—sees fit to keep afloat, he says,— 

“Nor is this all. Chili has not only advanced into the position of 
the controlling political power on the west coast of South America, but 
by her naval strength she can, if she pleases, at this moment command 
the Pacific coast of the United States. We are in a ridiculous position 
in relation to her. Any one of her three ironclads can sink every 
wooden vessel in our wretched navy, and the contrast between her abil- 
ity and our impotence is a daily source of shame to every citizen of our 
country who resides or travels between Panama and Cape Horn. 
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“T entreat your earnest attention to this disgraceful condition of our 
defenses in the Pacific. General William B. Franklin, the distin- 
guished soldier of our civil war, whose authority will not be disputed, . 
has this winter been publicly warning us, in a written criticism of our 
‘ National Defenses,’ that ‘there is no seaboard city of the United States 
that could not at this time be laid under contribution by a single hostile 
ironclad ship, which, after receiving the contribution or destroying the 
city by bombardment, could quietly steam out to sea without danger of 
damage from anything which any fort or ship of the United States can 
do.’ In hostilities between Chili and ourselves she could advance by 
sea to an attack upon California and Oregon, with a navy having three 
ironclads at the head of it, two of which are first-rates by the standard 
of classification of such vessels, and any one of the three is more than 
a match for our Pacific squadron. Our only chance against any of 
them would be by boarding. Behind these ironclads is a large squad- 
ron of composite and of wooden vessels of war, and behind them a 
fleet of a dozen fine iron merchant steamers subject to the disposition of 
the state in case of war, and greatly surpassing our Pacific Mail Com- 
pany’s merchant fleet. It is strictly true already, as a competent French 
authority (Lieutenant Leon) has recently observed in a letter to the 
Revue Maritime, that Chili possesses such a navy that she henceforward 
must ‘enter into the calculations of any nation intending to undertake 
a war by sea.’ And she is preparing with her surplus revenue to buy 
more ironclads and reinforce her naval strength in many ways, at the 
same time that she is improving the port of Valparaiso by great ex- 
penditures, with the design of outrivaling Callao and making it the 
emporium of the South Pacific, as San Francisco is of the North.” 

Colonel Brown coincidentally connects his own paper with the fore- 
going extracts, in saying that in forming his judgment of the technical 
naval operations of this war, he has used mainly as authorities,—from 
which he sometimes quotes,—“ First, an excellent, but strictly official 
monograph, published by the Navy Department, and written by Lieu- 
tenant Mason, U.S.N., who bears a name associated, in its repetition 
of that of Admiral Bailey (his uncle), with the fame of a hero excelled 
by none in the naval annals of our country. Second, a history of the 
war between Peru and Chili, by Clements R. Markham, an English 
gentleman, too well known to you to need comment on his excellent 
capacity for such a work.” 

These are suggestions from a thoroughly-equipped and accepted au- 
thority, who reflects, as well as to an extent influences, public opinion 
by an honorable personal record and active ability. They should espe- 
cially address themselves to the people of the Western slope, their 
more inland neighbors, and their representatives. This, too, without 
distinction of party, or even reference to patriotism or public duty, but 
simply as affecting that which in each year seems to grow more inter- 
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esting to a greater number of electors,—their personal interest. When 
Admiral Von Tromp was claimed to “ have swept the seas with a broom 
at his mast-head,” there were no ironclads to be dusted up. Temporary 
material for a hasty equipment of a navy no longer exists, as in 1861, 
in our now extinct merchant marine. Our navy—perhaps the weakest 
of that of all powers claiming to be maritime—could scarcely wait 
safely, when some of our inflammable state craft suddenly lights the 
flax, the at least three years required to complete one heavy gun at 
Essen, and a probably similar delay in building the ironclad to mount 
it. Meanwhile Congress sits, is eloquently active, we know, on sub- 
jects exciting sometimes attention and hostility abroad, however sweet 
at home as affecting the members and their constituencies, and in its 
liberality to individual electors; but does it recognize that other bodies 
and men in all parts of the world, having witnessed our vast prosperity, 
may be, like Napoleon, studying our map and carving up our inherit- 
ance for future division, while we slumber over the results of one hun- 
dred and eight anniversaries of the Fourth of July? 


AN UNPENSIONED VOLUNTEER. 
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NOTES ON THE GALLEYS OF THE SI/X- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


GaLEa.—. . . et a picta casside nomen habet.”’ 
CHAPTER I. 


WITHIN a few months there has been published, in England, the “ Life 
of Don John of Austria,” by the late Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, 
in two volumes, folio, superbly illustrated and printed, in which con- 
siderable space is devoted to the galleys of the period, and especially 
to those employed at Lepanto. 

This magnificent work is too expensive to be found in many 
libraries. It is a monument of labor in references to original, and in 
many cases unpublished, documents, not only upon naval subjects, but 
every other public matter connected with the career of the young leader 
in question. 

It is mostly from Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell’s work that the following 
notes have been culled. 

The writer had some notes upon the French galleys of the eigh- 
teenth century in THe Unirep Service for October, 1880, which 
were so kindly received in many quarters that it is presumed that some 
. gleanings in reference to the galley fleets of the era of Lepanto and the 
Great Armada will be acceptable to the same class of readers. 

The galleys of the eighteenth century differed very little from those 
of the sixteenth. Almost all fighting vessels of the latter period were 
propelled by oars, and were, in all but their armament, much the same 
as those which the Romans had learned to build after Carthaginian 
models. The methods of distinguishing the commanding officer’s ship, 
and those of division commanders, and of signaling, remained vir- 
tually the same also. Like the Romans, too, the heavy galleys of the 
sixteenth century were, upon an emergency, often towed by lighter 
vessels ; and captured vessels were brought in triumph into home ports, 
towing by the stem, just as was done by Duilius. 

In the medal of Giovanni Andrea Doria, nephew and heir of the 
great Andrea, who died in 1560, we see a galley of the year 1600, en- 
graved with obvious care. She has a very high poop, surmounted by 
the curved supports for the awnings, and bearing three lanterns, one in 
the centre, and one on each quarter. The Genoese standard flies from 
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the break of the poop, upon a staff, while the huge spliced lateen main- 
yard has its peak terminated in a cross, from the arms of which pen- 
nants are flying, while others are displayed from the mast-heads. On 
the foremast two yards are distinctly shown, somewhat in the fashion 
of the polacre rig, and possibly its forerunner. 

Many of the galleys were, as we shall see, most highly ornamented, 
but at the time we speak of the ornamentation seems mostly to have 
been confined to the poop and the interior of that part of the vessel ; 
and the gaudy paint and gilding and armorial decoration of the later 
Maltese and French galleys had not then come into use. It is recorded 
that Don John put his flag-ship in mourning, in 1573, on account of the 
death of his sister, the Infanta Juana, by painting black the yards, 
masts, oars, and bulwarks, from which we may infer that black was 
not then used as a color on any part of a galley. This vessel will be 
described on another page. She naturally held a high place, especially 
in Spain; and in one of the chapels of the cathedral at Barcelona is 
preserved a relic of her,—a crucifix, called the “Cristo de Lepanto,” 
which Don John carried on his prow in that great action, and which is 
said to have bent sideways to avoid the shot when the Turks directed 
their guns at the sacred image. 

Of the Christian naval powers of the sixteenth century Venice took 
the lead. She, however, only kept in actual commission a compara- 
tively small force for the service of the Adriatic and Levant, and to 
visit and supply garrisons all the way to the Syrian coast. But the 
great arsenal contained at least two hundred vessels, and all material 
ready to fit them out, while there was a staff of officers and the cadre 
of a crew for each one. In many of their principal ports they had 
galley-houses, substantially built and roofed, where galleys could be 
hauled upon the ways and secured from the weather. Many naval 
officers have seen the lofty galley-houses still standing at Canea, in the 
island of Candia,—monuments of the thoroughness of the Venetian 
naval administration. 

Next to Venice came Spain. Charles V. used his fleet to defend 
his extensive sea-coast rather than as cruisers abroad, and his arma- 
ment was a much less extensive and costly one than that of Venice. 
His disastrous expedition to Algiers, in 1541, greatly reduced his sea 
force, and the French and German wars, which immediately followed, 
prevented him from rebuilding to any great extent. As soon as peace 
came, his successor, Philip II., turned his attention at once to the navy, 
and soon had one hundred galleys ; but disasters reduced the fleet again, 
so that in 1563 he had no more than thirty-four sail. 

He persevered, however, in his own dogged way, and in. 1570 his 
own galleys numbered fifty-six, of which twenty-six were Spanish, 
twenty Neapolitan, and ten Sicilian. Others were always to be hired 
from friendly noblemen and potentates. He is said to have kept down 
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the number of the royal galleys, as whenever he increased his force the 
Turks did the same,—always managing to keep ahead in numbers,— 
so that the competition became ruinous. 

The hired vessels in the Spanish service came, as a rule, from Genoa, 
whose trading nobles built and fitted them as an investment for service 
against the Turks and Moors. Giovanni Andrea Doria, already alluded 
to, owned twelve fine war-galleys, and these, together with those belong- 
ing to the great houses of Somellini and Centurioni, and the dukes of 
Savoy and Florence, the republic of Genoa itself, and the order of 
St. John, were generally in the pay of the king of Spain. Many rich 
private merchants also embarked in the business of fitting out men-of- 
war, as they found it very profitable, hired vessels costing much less to 
maintain than those belonging to the state, the difference being as much 
as a thousand ducats per annum. 

Venice never used hired vessels of war, for the alleged reason that 
the owners and commanders always spared their vessels and crews, and 
were apt to look more for plunder than for fighting and glory. Indeed, 
it was openly charged that, at the battle of Prevesa, Doria, a brave and 
skillful seaman, allowed the enemy to escape through his unwillingness 
to risk the loss of his galleys. 

At the time of Lepanto the French navy was at a very low ebb, 
owing principally to her intestine religious struggle; while the papal 
fleet, with its headquarters at Civita Vecchia, was small in number, 
though what there was of it was good. 

A sixteenth century galley was from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and fifty feet long ; fourteen to twenty feet beam, and had two, 
and sometimes three, masts. The poop and forecastle were both ele- 
vated, but the latter was much lower than the former. The armament 
consisted of great guns behind a sort of rampart across the forecastle, a 
few light pieces on the poop, and the muskets or arquebuses of the 
soldiers who composed the fighting crew. The prow, ten feet or more 
in length, was armed with a beak shod with iron. 

There were from twenty to twenty-six pairs of long oars or sweeps, 
each pulled by from four to six men, who were on benches reaching 
from the vessel’s side to a strong central longitudinal bulkhead. Along 
this bulkhead, on a level with the shoulders of the rowers, ran the 
coursie, or gangway, from the poop to the forecastle. The slaves at the 
oars were partly screened from missiles by the bulwarks ; and their 
benches were about four feet apart, while the oars were from thirty to 
forty feet long,—one-third within and two-thirds without. (The ar- 
rangement of the oars and manner of working them is more particu- 
larly described in the article already alluded to.) 

The artillery consisted of a large traversing gun, with a smaller one 
on each side, all mounted on the forecastle, and some small pieces on 
_ the poop, often, in large galleys, in two tiers. The large guns threw 
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shot of from forty to sixty pounds, and the small ones of from five to 
ten pounds,—ordinary wall-pieces. 

The galley, being of light draught, had but a single deck, and the 
hold was divided into six compartments, each of which had a special 
name. The after one was the camera de poppa, for the commander, 
the officers called “ gentlemen of the poop,” and distinguished passen- 
gers. The second compartment was called escandalar, where these offi- 
cers took their meals, and where their arms, clothing, and cabin stores 
were kept. The third division was the campagna (the name—“the . 
country”—being still preserved in men-of-war) where the salt pro- 
visions were stowed. The fourth compartment was the bread-room,— 
pagliolo. The fifth and sixth—camera di mezzo and camera di prora 
—were much larger than the rest, reaching from the mainmast to the 
forecastle, and answered to the berth-deck of our men-of-war, although 
a portion of the space was occupied by sails, rigging, the powder-mag- 
azine, and store-rooms, while in the after part were cabins for the 
_ chaplain and the surgeon. 

Although the galleys were the fighting ships par excellence, there 
were others occasionally employed in the naval actions of the sixteenth 
century, which may be briefly noticed. 

The galleass was a three-masted galley, but of much heavier con- 
struction, larger, and higher out of water than those we*have just de- 
scribed. They had about the same number of oars as a first-class gal- 
ley, but these were necessarily heavier and longer, and were manned by 
at least seven men each, being also at a greater distance apart than 
those of the galleys. The poop and forecastle of a galleass were very 
lofty and strongly built, perfect citadels, in fact, while the bulwarks 
were often loopholed for musketry. These vessels often carried as 
many as sixty guns, three of them heavy traversing pieces, throwing 
balls of from fifty to eighty pounds ; and room was made between the 
rowers’ benches for the broadside guns, and the poop and forecastle had 
their independent armament of small pieces, which could clear the deck 
if boarders managed to scramble up their high sides. 

A nave, or ship, differed from the galleass in not having oars, and 
in being still more massive, with great rounded hulls rising from the 
water to heights often equal to a third of the length. They had two 
tiers of guns when used in war, and with lofty and almost impregna- 
ble poops and forecastles, towered above the sea like great forts. 

The stern of all the vessels we have spoken of was elaborately 
carved, and above the complicated figures, flowers, and tracery appeared 
the great fanal, or lantern, which was often an example of art metal- 
work, designed, if not executed, by the best sculptors of the day, and, 
being the symbol of command, no expense was spared upon it. 

The galleasses and naves of the great fleet of the League, which 
did such yeoman service at the 2 of the conflict of Lepanto, 
Vou. XI.—No, 8, 
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were large vessels, but by no means the largest afloat; none of them 
exceeded one thousand tons, and some were much less, while at that 
time the Venetians had merchant ships of two thousand tons. The 
galleasses and naves of the League carried crews of about one hundred 
and fifty men ; so they were by no means so well manned in proportion 
to tonnage and guns as the galleys. In fact, their strength and ability 
to resist boarders—the principal mode of fighting of the day—rendered 
a crew of that number sufficient, even with the great number of guns 
which they carried. Brigantines were used in all fleets of the period, as 
dispatch-vessels (mail-boats we would call them now), and were also 
employed to tow heavier vessels into position, and to obtain intelligence 
on an enemy’s coast. They were small, low vessels, half-decked, had 
two masts, and pretty large lateen-sails in proportion to their size, 
pulled thirty or forty oars, each pulled by a single man, and generally 
armed with two or three light guns. A frigate of those days was a 
brigantine on a small scale. 

But to return to the galley fleet, the line-of-battle of those days. 

A great fleet was usually officered by an admiral and a vice-ad- 
miral. The admiral’s staff consisted of a commissary, or proveditore, 
who had general charge of the supplies, as well as being paymaster-in- 
chief. He had under him a purveyor, or munitionaro (whence comes 
munition bread), who was generally employed on shore, and another 
officer who was really the fleet paymaster. Then there was an auditor, 
or criminal judge, and a medico, or physician, with his apothecary, or 
speziale, and the medico had charge of one or more hospital ships 
(pulmonare). 

The last of the fleet officers was the butcher, or magelléro, who had 
to precede the fleet to certain ports of rendezvous, and there select and 
kill fresh meat for the use of the ship’s companies. 

Each Venetian galley, or galleass, was commanded by a captain, 
who had under his charge one or more young men of family, according 
to the size of the vessel, who were appointed as midshipmen formerly 
were, to serve their apprenticeship to the sea service. They were called 
“gentlemen of the poop,” and in a modified form the same mode of 
address was preserved among naval aspirants until quite recent days, 
the midshipmen of the watch seldom being addressed by name, but as 
“ gentlemen of the watch,” or, individually, as “ young gentleman.” In 
the Venetian navy there were two of these to a galley, and four to a 
galleass. 

Next in authority to the captain was the patron, or master, who ap- 
pears to have discharged the duties of the first lieutenant of modern days, 
and was often the real commander, no doubt, in case of a landsman’s 
having the nominal authority. The fighting being done by soldiers in 
all the navies but that of Venice, made the commanders of those soldiers 
captains of vessels, even when they had had no experience at sea. 
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After the patron came the boatswain and his mate (comito and sotto- 
comito), then the piloto and his mates (consiglieri), and then the agozzino, 
or driver of the motive-power (the galley-slaves). 

In other departments there were the chaplain and the surgeon, two 
artillery-men, and two assistants for the care of the ordnance, an 
armorer for the small-arms, and four men in the carpenter’s crew. 
There were eight seamen who were helmsmen, and eight seamen and 
sixteen ordinary seamen for working the sails and rigging. 

The ciwrma, or slave-gang, of a Venetian galley of fifty oars would 
number from one hundred and fifty to two hundred. 

The officers and crews of such vessels were paid as follows: 

Captains, four rations a day and ten crowns a month, and, in addi- 
tion, the pay and rations of two “dead men,” or names borne upon the 
books for that purpose. 

The chaplain had two rations a day and five crowns a month, and 
the patron the same as thechaplain. The surgeon was paid two rations 
a day and four crowns a month, while the “ nobili di poppa,” or young 
aspirants, received “ nothing a day and find themselves,”—an even more 
scanty pay than the “nineteen and one” of our midshipmen in days 
not very remote. The comito had three rations a day and five crowns 
a month, pilots and their mates two rations and four crowns, and the 
agozzini, bombardieri, carpenter, calker, barrel-maker, and oar-maker 
had the same as the pilots. 

The stations of the seamen, as well as their pay, seem somewhat odd 
to naval people of the present day. The four oldest and most experi- 
enced men were stationed at the mainmast, and were called the “ parte 
é mezza,” not from their “ part of the ship,” as we should say, but 
from receiving a ration and a half a day. They were paid two crowns 
amonth. The four younger first-class seamen were stationed at the 
mizzen-mast, and received one ration a day and one and a half crowns 
a month. The sixteen ordinary seamen were called “ marineri di 
guardia.” 

The ciurma, or oar-gang, was divided into three classes,—captives, 
or schiavi, and criminals, or sforzati, both of which were unpaid, and the 
benevoglies, or volunteers, who had one ration a day and two crowns a 
month. 

In regard to the latter class a few words may be necessary. Some 
countries—the republic of Genoa especially—had a way of filling their 
rowing-benches which seems incredible, “ for may we not well believe 
the life of a galley-slave to be the last degree of human misery ?” says 
the “Tableau d’Italie,” published at Brussels in the last century. 
People were always to be found, this writer states, in continuation, who 
were willing to sell their liberty for two sequins a year. The money 
was usually spent at once in the wine-shop, and the man then taken 
on board the galley for which he had “ volunteered,” stripped, and 
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chained to his bench. There was not very much difference between the 
treatment of the greatest criminal and such a volunteer. During the 
course of the year the latter might feel inclined for a “spree” ; a little 
money was given him, and a new contract made for a further term, and 
the result was that the wretch seldom regained his liberty at all, but died 
chained to the galley-bench. 

Galley-slavery was a distinct feature of the social life of the sixteenth 
century, and was used by the nations of Southern Europe for the 
same purpose as prisons and penal settlements are used at this day. 
It pervades the literature, and is a prominent feature in many poems 
and romances, “If there is a hell in this world,” says a rhymer of 
about 1580, “it is in the galleys, where rest is unknown.” Hard 
work, hard fare, hard usage, exposure to all kinds of weather, and to 
many kinds of danger ; the utter absence of any comfort or sympathy 
in suffering, and any protection from wrong; the perpetual presence of 
cruel tormentors and vile companions, tasked to the utmost man’s ani- 
mal instinct to cling to life. The worst prison on shore seemed prefer- 
able to the “ galley’s roofless dungeon,” where “the wretched inmates 
were liable always to be flogged, often to be drowned, and sometimes 
to be shot.” (In regard to these liabilities the reader is referred to the 
article on the “ Galleys of the Eighteenth Century,” in the number of 
this magazine for October, 1880.) 

The mass of the people dreaded the ciwrme as much or more than 
the country people around Toulon dread the gallérien. Many of us 
have seen the latter, who look more like wild beasts than human 
beings, and who gaze at the passer-by with the same unwinking animal 
stare as would the denizens of a menagerie. When a crew of galley- 
slaves was marched across the country from port to port,—as they 
sometimes were, in France and Spain especially,—they committed all 
sorts of depredations, at which their officers winked, so as to share in 
the profits, and were the terror of the districts through which they 
passed. 
On the galley-benches were found all sorts of people and all char- 
acters,—the unfortunate, the vile, the abandoned, Turk, Jew, Infidel, 
and Christian. “Here,” says Stirling-Maxwell, “side by side, in 
common misery, sat the brave soldier whom the fate of war had made 
a captive, and the wretch who was paying the penalty of the most 
odious crimes; the gallant gentleman who had shone in the princely 
tilt-yard or at royal banquets, and the outcast whose home was on the 
street or the pier; the man of thought and feeling, whose conscience 
refused to receive unquestioned the faith as it was in the Inquisition at 
Valladolid or Rome, and the ruffian who stabbed for hire in the tor- 
tuous lanes of Valencia or beneath the deep-browed palaces of Naples. 
Turkish officers, wont to ride in the gorgeous train which attended the 
sultan to the mosques of Constantinople, were chained to the oars of 
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Don John of Austria; and Knights of Malta were lending unwilling 
impulse to the vessels which Ali Pasha was leading through the chan- 
nels of the Archipelago to do battle with the fleet of the Holy League. 
The Turkish galleys being more exclusively rowed by foreign captives, 
advantage in a naval action was embittered to the Christian combatants 
by the knowledge that their artillery, which mowed down their tur- 
baned foes, was also dealing agony and death among fettered friends 
and brethren, who an hour before had hailed with hope and exultation 
the approach of the flag of their country and their creed.” 

An insight into the ordinary sea-life of the period may be interest- 
ing, and is given by the Seigneur de Villamont, who wrote an account 
of a Mediterranean voyage made by him in 1589, nearly twenty years 
after Lepanto. He was a pilgrim to the Holy Land, and sailed from 
Venice on board a large nave, or merchant ship, laden with wine, and 
bound to Limisso, in Cyprus. Why a large cargo of wine was going 
to Cyprus we are not told. To our unenlightened view it seems rather 
like sending coals to Newcastle. The voyage occupied twenty-five 
days,—in the last of April and a part of May. 

The captain, a Venetian, maintained great discipline, and the pas- 
sengers were not allowed to take their seats at the table until he him- 
self was seated, with his “ escrivain,” or secretary. 

Villamont says that from the hold to the deck of the poop there 
were seven “ étages,” or decks, and six at the other end, up to the fore- 
castle, really a top-gallant-forecastle. The lowest of the poop-decks 
seems to have been used as the dining-room, and the next above was 
the chamber or state-room of the “‘escrivain” and of the passengers. 
In front of this apartment was a large open space or balcony, which 
was used for working that part of the rigging which led aft. Next 
above this was the cabin of the patron, or captain, in front of which was 
an open space, where was “la boussole et le pilote, pour gouverner le 
nave,”—in other words, the wheel and binnacle. Next above was the 
pilot’s room, with another open place in front, which seems to have been 
a sort of “ horse-block,” or place of observation. Over the pilot’s quar- 
ters another cabin could be arranged, if necessary. 

After the ship got to sea the captain and his escrivain stood upon 
the poop, and the “ nocher,” or mate, and the men of the crew mustered 
on the main-deck below. The men’s names were taken down, and 
they were divided into four watches. Then the captain made a speech, 
and exhorted the men to obedience and diligence, avoidance of blas- 
phemy, quarreling, and nameless crimes under penalty of the baston- 
nade. Any one guilty of the last offense was to be put in chains and 
carried home for trial. After this wine was served to the crew, and 
the captain, turning to the passengers, exhorted them in their turn, and 
admonished them to behave with propriety. ; 
At sunset the Ave Maria was sung, and every morning all hands 
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chanted prayers “in a loud voice,” after which they called out, “ Bon 
jour au patron.” On Saturdays they had the litanies and “salve 
regina.” 

Villamont says the food was rough, but good of its kind, and the 
wine served was mixed with half water. The pilgrim passengers had 
wine and provisions of their own, and Villamont had a pine box to 
contain his, which must have been a good-sized affair, for on it he 
spread out his “ matelos” to sleep. Often, however, he slept upon the 
poop, although wind and rain could enter under the front of the 
awning, on account of “Jes puanteurs de la nave.” Each passenger 
had to bring his own knife, fork, spoon, and glass, in addition to any 
private stores or wine which he might choose to have, for none of these 
necessary articles were provided by the ship. We are further told that 
the passengers took good care, in spite of the captain’s speeches, not to 
go down among the mariners, “ who had a bad name” and were insolent 
to passengers,— jusques a les poingonner par la derriére.” The sailors 
were, moreover, infested with “ poux,” and stole whatever they could 
on all occasions, Villamont went from Limisso to Jaffa in a Greek 
bark, with a rascally patron, and was five days in accomplishing that 
distance on account of rough weather. 

But now to return to the war-galleys, on board of which, as we 
have already seen, the slaves were chained in close order, the benches 
sometimes having rudely stuffed sacking cushions, covered with hides, 
There would be five, or even six, upon a bench ten or eleven feet long. 
Each man was attached to a foot-board by a chain, and an iron band 
riveted to the ankle. The benches were so close that, as one row 
pushed forward the loom of the oar, the oar and arms of the row be- 
hind them were over their bended backs. _The looms were so large 
that most of them had to seize grips, bolted in, but the end was tapered 
to manageable size, and the slave who was stationed there was always 
the strongest and biggest of the bench, was captain of the oar, and di- 
rected the others. He also got the most strokes from the “nerva di 
bue” when they wanted more “steam.” This strokesman was called, 
in the lingua franca, “ vogarante.” Next to him in importance was 
the one next to the gunwale,—posticcio. The third and fourth were 
called terzarolo, quartarolo, and so on. 

The most important oars, of course, were the stroke, or after-pair, 
and they had crews picked out for their strength and skill. The cap- 
tains of these stroke-oars were called spalliéri, from spalle, the rear 
benches, and the best of the two was captain of the starboard-oar. 
The next oars in importance were the two forward ones, but, for some 
unknown reason, they were called coneglie, or rabbits, and their crews 
coneglieri. The captains of the stroke-oars were exempt from all labor 
but that of rowing, while their crews were excused from other hard 
work, and employed in keeping the poops in order, serving the officers, 
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and other light duty during their stay in port. The captains and crews 
of the coneglie had the care of the anchors, hawsers, cables, and other 
matters of that kind, and were also excused from the daily tasks in 
connection with cleaning ship, wooding, watering, and breaking out 
and stowing the hold, as well as work in the dock-yards. 

The comito had immediate charge of the slaves, with his mate and 
the slave-driver under him. His station was aft, upon the coursie, or 
gangway, close to the poop. His mate and the agozzino were posted 
along the gangway at intervals, so that they could see any slave who 
skulked at his oar. The oars were seldom unshipped while in com- 
mission, except for repairs, but were “cock-billed” by a “toggle” when 
the galley had a strong leading wind. Oars were put in motion and 
stopped by the silver whistle of the comito, or boatswain, and he and 
his mates were armed with a heavy “nerve di bue,” such as is men- 
tioned in Gil Blas and many other contemporary works, and which 
may be bought to-day in any Italian town. 

When, on any emergency, the galley-slaves had to be worked for 
many consecutive hours, and to the point of exhaustion, when blows 
were of no avail to keep up their efforts, bread sopped in wine was 
stuffed into their mouths by these officers as they pulled; and if a 
slave sank down exhausted, he was whipped until it was evident that 
he was not shamming, and was then taken out and thrown into the 
hold, or sometimes, if he was evidently dying, into the sea. But it 
was the interest of the captain to keep his crew in fair working order, 
and this was the only cause of alleviation of their miserable con- 
dition. 

When the slaves were cast loose for other work than that of the 
oar the individual chain was attached to a manacle, so that they 
were never clear of irons. Their heads and beards were kept close 
shaven, for obvious reasons, but little other attempt at cleanliness of 
person seems to have been exacted. The Moors made the best slaves 
in the sixteenth century, and Marteilhe says they were the best in 
the French galleys of two hundred years later. The Turks were not 
much in favor, while the negroes were the worst, many of them dying 
of sheer melancholy. No particular mention is ever made of the 
criminal class, who were treated like dogs, and no doubt behaved like 
wild ones. 

The usual ration was less than two pounds of dry biscuit and water. 
On alternate days soup was served, made of three ounces of beans and 
a quarter of an ounce of oil for each man. But often, especially when 
at sea, there was no soup, partly on account of the difficulty of cooking 
in such a craft in a sea-way, and partly because such luxurious fare 
was supposed to make them heavy and dull at their work. 

Much of the water must have been carried somewhere on deck, for 
Don John was detained in Spezzia, when in haste to sail to the relief 
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of Tunis, by having his water-barrels injured in a summer storm, 
which only damaged his spars and rigging. 

Knavish contractors made the slaves’ bad fare worse, and sickness 
from this cause is known to have often crippled the Venetian fleet, as 
well as some others. Four times a year the ciwrma had meat and 
wine, and we know, from Marteilhe’s description, that this custom was 
kept up until the galleys disappeared from the sea. The volunteers 
were allowed, when in port, to go about the galley during the day with 
a manacle on, but were always chained up again at sunset. They were 
shaven, like the rest, except the moustache. 

The gang were all clothed alike, the volunteers at their own ex- 
pense. Each was supposed to have two shirts and two pairs of linen 
breeches, a red woolen frock, a red cap, a pair of summer socks, and a 
heavier pair for winter. They had also a pair of shoes for work on 
shore, and a heavy felted woolen capote. Each bench was allowed two 
blankets. These things must have been kept under the benches, for 
no lockers or chest were allowed ; but probably, amid such a congrega- 
tion of thieves and cut-throats, personal property was only secure while 
being worn. 

There is a picture, in the gallery at Amsterdam, of the sinking of 
some Spanish galleys off Gibraltar, in 1607, by the Dutch fleet under 
Heemskerck, in which the galleys of the time are very well shown. 
The slaves, with their shaven heads, are very closely packed upon the 
benches, and the soldiers stand upon a narrow platform running round 
the side over the gunwale. The poops are covered with an arched 
frame-work, to receive an awning, and two guns are mounted on the 
forecastle. 

Besides the easy harbor-work given to the stroke oarsmen, whose 
place was due solely to their strength and skill, there were some few 
other preferences shown the wretched creatures who formed the chi- 
urme. Each galley had its band of trumpets, and there was much 
emulation in regard to this music. There were often as many as eight 
trumpeters, and each of these received one-half the daily ration of a 
volunteer. Others who had the care of the boat, who waited on the 
messes, and who acted as clerk and as hospital steward, received the 
same ration as a volunteer. There were also some special servants 
to officers, and sometimes ome was allowed to trade in a petty way, the 
officers sharing in the profits and winking at extortion, as we know 
from the practice being specially forbidden in the instructions to the 
commanders of the galleys of Spain in 1603. Other abuses are men- 
tioned in the same instructions, in which it is directed that if any con- 
victs or slaves escaped, the officers in charge were to supply others at 
their own expense; or, if that could not be, were to take their place 
at the oar. It is likewise ordained that more wholesome food is to be 
furnished the slaves; and it is forbidden to employ them during the 
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winter in port in any other than the naval service. Convicts for crime 
and volunteers were to be promptly discharged at the end of their term 
of service ; and gentlemen were no longer to be punished by being sent 
to the galleys, “on account of the inconvenience arising from the prac- 
tice.” 

Each galley was to be furnished with eleven thousand ducats for 
its annual expenses, and one thousand more for extraordinary uses. 
This money was to be kept in a chest with four keys, and disbursed 
with care, under fixed rules. No merchandise or excessive baggage 
was to be allowed on board, and care was enjoined to keep the arms in 
order, and to see that there was no extravagance in the wear and tear 
of flags, and in gilding, carving, and painting the poops. The admiral 
of the fleet“was to be allowed eight servants, but these were to be mus- 
tered and serve, on occasion, among the able-bodied soldiers, of whom 
forty were allowed to each galley. The chaplain was charged to see 
that the officers and men led Christian lives ; was to confess them and 
preach to them, and report their conduct to the chaplain-general. 
Cases of heresy were also to be reported, but they were warned not to 
allow men to affect heterodoxy to escape from the oar, and be sent for 
trial on shore. The idea that the chances of the Inquisition might be 
preferred to the life of the galley, shows what a hell the latter must 
have been. 

As in every slave-gang there were men of many different tongues, 
all had to learn the different orders or calls; and they soon learned 
them too, or they were beaten to death. In addition to the nerva di 
bue, they used as means of punishment the hoops of hogsheads and 
“ salt eel’s tail,’—a common name for a rope’s end in that and many 
more modern navies. 

Pantéra advocated hospital-ships for every fleet, as we have seen the 
Venetians had, for the reason that many good and valuable rowers were 
often lost forthe want of proper treatment. 

He also thought, and gravely advanced the opinion, that the best 
plan for recruiting rowers for the galleys was to establish gaming-houses 
at sea-ports, ‘‘ where dexterous persons of good address should, simply 
and without connivance at fraud, lend money to all men who desired 
it,” and when they lost more than they could pay, arrest them, and put 
them in the “ galleys as volunteers,”—“ whence,” he adds, “ people so 
entrapped frequently come out better than they went in.” 

Pantéro Pantéra was a naval officer of the Pope’s service, and we 
may naturally suppose that he was somewhat more scrupulous in his 
ideas than the officers of mere secular powers. 

Crescencio, also a papal naval officer, expounded, in his “ Nautica 
Mediterranea,” a very simple and beautiful plan by which a renegade 
who happened to have command of a Turkish fleet (such as Uluch Ali), 
when in presence of a Christian force, and, being repentant, is anxious 
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to earn restoration to the bosom of the Church, could easily do so. The 
idea was for this commander to send a secret and peremptory order, 
at the same time, to the captains of all his galleys, commanding each 
one to cut off, instanter, the heads of his comitos and their mates, on 
the plea that they had been detected in intriguing with the enemy, 
“When this shall have been done, the fleet will be like a troop of 
horse whose bridle-reins have been suddenly cut ; and a signal may be 
made to the Christians to sail in and take possession.” This passage 
shows where the real control of the slaves lay, and would be like cut- 
ting off the non-commissioned officers of an English regiment. 

Perhaps some other ships and regiments, in other services, might be 
similarly embarrassed. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue Turks constructed, manned, and officered their strong fleet after 
the “ Ponentina,” or Western fashion, much as they hated the types 
they copied ; and they had in their dock-yards many employés who 
were Christians,—most of them Venetians. These were attracted by 
the pay, which was said to be as much for four months as the same 


shipwrights could earn in a year in the arsenal at Venice. Sometimes 
the foreign workmen struck, in the Turkish ship-yards, on account of 
wine being forbidden; but an increase of wages generally led them 
back again to work. The principal yards were at Pera and Gallipoli. 
The vessels built there were very short-lived,—from the green timber 
used and the rough work. They were built very cheaply, and often 
very quickly, as the sultan would have his fleet. equal in number to any 
other. The Turkish officers were brave enough, and quite observant 
of the Western improvements in tactics and inventions, and many of 
them were as anxious as any Christian-officers to improve their fleet in 
any way. It was in seamen that they were principally deficient, as 
their crews were mostly peasants, raised by conscription, to whom the 
sea was a horror. But the Porte was always ready to entice into its 
service the Greek subjects of Venice, and especially any banished 
Venetians. The Porte was so successful in this that the Venetian 
ambassador to the Grand Turk recommended that captains of vessels 
trading to the Archipelago should be made responsible for the return 
of their crews, and that no lad under sixteen should be allowed to 
make the “ Levantine” voyage at all; while, instead of exile, some 
other punishment should be inflicted. 

The sultan always had plenty of slaves for the oar, from the chronic 
warfare always existing between him and one or other of the Christian 
states, as well as from the piratical habits of the Turkish cruisers, who 
did not at any time make a very nice distinction between nominal 
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friends and actual foes. The dominion and resources of the Porte were 
very great, and Venice was always inclined to temporize and to keep 
on friendly terms with the Grand Turk until really driven to bay by . 
ill-treatment, contumely, and losses. It was, indeed, said of her that 
she subsisted as much by policy as by arms, “ it having been her prac- 
tice, ever and anon, to sew a piece of fox-tail to the skin of Saint 
Mark’s lion.” 

“ Dove si manca la pelle di leone convien cucirvi cuoio di volpe.” 

Indeed, the calculations of commerce guided the whole foreign 
policy of the Venetian republic. “In the days when the limb of a 
martyr was as good an investment as a picture or a diamond is now, she 
would cheerfully pay vast prices for relics for the ducal church of St. 
Mark. But Dandolo and his senate, in the thirteenth century, would 
by no means embark in the fourth crusade until they had made with 
the barons an advantageous bargain, securing to Venice half the profits 
that might accrue from their projected attack upon the Greek and 
Saracen.” 

But we are running away from our subject, and must return to the 
Turkish fleet of this period. 

They had some heavy ships and very many galleys, and abundance 
of the smaller craft, then called brigantines and frigates ; but they had 
not, at the time of Lepanto, made much use of heavy ships; and cer- 
tainly there were none in their fleet at that great battle, perhaps the 
greatest naval action the modern world ever saw. 

In weight of metal and in the art of gunnery the Turkish navy 
was at that time inferior to the Christian. A Turkish vessel of that 
time seldom carried more than three pieces of artillery. There was a 
traversing gun, throwing a ball of about twenty-five or thirty pounds, 
which was usually placed amidships, with the two smaller guns, 15- or 
20-pounders, on each side. Her fighting-men were still, for the most 
part, armed with the bow, instead of the arquebus or musket. But 
the archers, generally Candiotes, were so skillful that they could dis- 
charge many arrows while an arquebus was loading. There were many 
Venetians of the time of Lepanto who regretted the disuse of the bow, 
as an “ excellent weapon which gave little trouble.” 

Roger Ascham says that the Turk was suffered by God to punish 
the Christians’ naughty living by his (the Turk’s) good shooting. He 
says that the Turkish youth are brought up to the bow, and that the 
Grand Turk’s personal guard were bowmen. He goes on to remark 
that the Turks often conquered by their bows when the Christians had 
no use of their guns, “by reason of the rayne,” instancing Charles the 
Fifth’s misadventure at Algiers through the violent storm of rain which 
fell, “when his great hooste was sore handled wyth the Turkish arrowes, 
when his gonnes were quite dispatched, and stode him in no service, by 
cause of the raine that fell; where as, in such a chaunce of raine, yf 
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he had had bowmen, surely their shoote myght peradventure have 
bene a little hindrede, but quite dispatched and marde it could never 
have beene.” 

The translator of lian’s “Tactics,” in 1631, laments the English 
bow: “For us to leave the bow, being a weapon of so great efficacy, 
so ready, so familiar, and, as it were, so domesticall to our nation, to 
which we were wont to be accustomed from our cradles, because other 
nations take themselves to the musket, hath not so much as any show 
of reason.” 

He then goes on to argue that the bow can be more easily carried 
and managed, is less exposed to harm from weather, can be more 
quickly discharged, and can be used by the same number of men in a 
company at the same moment. Of the “fire-weapons,”’ he says, “their 
disadvantages are, they are not always certain, sometimes for want of 
charging, sometimes through over-charging, sometimes the bullet 
rowling out, sometimes for want of good powder or of dryd powder, 
sometimes because of an ill-dryd match, not fit to cock, or not well 
cocked. Besides, they are somewhat long in charging, while the mus- 
keteer takes down his musket, uncocks the match, blows, proynes, 
shuts, casts of the pan, casts about the musket, opens his charges, 
chargeth, draws out his skowring-stick, rammes in the powder, draws 
out again and puts up his skowring-stick, lays the musket on the rest, 
blows of the match, cocks and tries it, guards the pan, and so makes 
ready.” 

Lest we should be tempted to smile at this passage, it behooves us 
to remember how short the time is since a squad of marines could be 
seen solemnly going through the manual of “Load in twelve times! 
Load!” Was it not a test of a well-drilled guard that they all “ cast- 
about” together, and that the “skowring-sticks” all went down at the 
same time? 

Captain John Bingham goes on to say that “all such actions must 
necessarily be observed if you will not fail of the true use of the 
musket.” And this is just what old Sergeant Cartridge used to say 
when he was drilling at “load in twelve times.” The writer adds, 
“Tn raine, snow, or fogs, or when the enemy hath gained the wind, 
they (the muskets) have small use. Add that but one rank, that is the 
first, can give fire upon the enemy at once. For the rest behind, dis- 
charging, shall either wound their own companions before, or else shoot 
at random, and so nothing endanger the enemy, the force of a musket 
being only available at point-blank.” 

The Highlanders, who came down in the “ Bishops’ War” of 1640, 
had, as their chief weapons, bows and arrows. Some had swords, but 
by no means all of them. 

But to return to the galleys of the sixteenth century. It does not 
appear that the Turks in general treated their galley-slaves any worse 
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than the Christians did theirs. Both were bad enough, to be sure. The 
prisons or barracks of the Turks, where they were kept when the ves- 
sels were laid up, were a shade more filthy and dreary ; but at sea the 
vessels in the sultan’s service often had oar-gangs, which were the cap- 
tain’s private property, and were therefore used as carefully as horses, 
which the slaves and convicts under the Christian banner were not. 
The Dutchman, John Struys, who was a slave in the Turkish galleys 
in 1656, was captured while stealing grapes from a vineyard upon the 
plain of Troy, while on shore from his vessel, upon a watering-party. 
He says his treatment in the galley was inhuman and barbarous beyond 
belief, because (like poor Jean Marteilhe in the French galley where he 
served) they happened to have the most severe comito in the fleet, and 
their naked ribs were plied with the “nerve di bue” on all occasions. 
A Russian fellow-slave, with whom he afterwards escaped, had already 
attempted it several times before, and had each time been retaken, and 
had neither ears nor nose left, as one of these organs had been cut 
off on each occasion. At last the two got off, on a dark rainy night, 
when at work on shore, but early in the morning were discovered 
from a Turkish camp just as they were taking to the water to swim 
to the Venetian squadron, which was lying about two miles off. The 
Turks shot at the fugitives with the long-bow, and the unfortunate 
Russian was hit, but managed to swim to the Venetians with the arrow 
in him. 

A favorite method employed by the Barbary Moors to recruit their 
crews was to approach the coasts of Sicily, the Balearic Islands, and 
even the Continent, in the night-time, secrete their galleys in some 
creek or inlet, and capture the country people as they came out to their 
work in the early morning. The towers so often seen on these coasts 
were built in many cases as places of refuge in such emergencies. 

The service in the Barbary galleys was much more severe than in 
Turkish. In the first place they were more constantly at sea, and used 
their sails but little, so as to approach vessels unseen. Flogging, muti- 
lation, and very short commons was the rule. 

The notorious Uluch Ali, who was himself a renegade, had among 
the slaves of his galley a knight of St. John, and frequently, for his 
amusement, would call for the “ dog of St. John,” and have him given 
a couple of hundred lashes. But the best ships and the best seamen 
in the sultan’s fleet were furnished by the fierce pirates of Barbary. 

The “ Royal Galley,” Don John’s flag-ship, was built in Barcelona, 
by the viceroy of Catalonia, in 1568, so that she was three years old at 
the time of Lepanto. She had a very lofty poop even for that time, 
and the timber of which she was constructed was Catalonian pine, light 
but strong. Superbly decorated within and without, she had paintings 
representing the story of Jason, the ship “ Argo,” and the Golden 
Fleece, and allegorical figures emblematical of the qualities proper to 
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a naval commander, illustrated by Latin mottoes emblazoned in letters 
of gold. Some of them were as follows: 

Neptune—“ Curet componere fluctus.” 

Dolphins and tortoises—“ Festina lente.” 

Elephant and rhinoceros, whetting their tusks and horn—“ In 
utrumque paratus,” ete. 

The effigies of twelve illustrious sea-captains formed part of the 
decoration: six ancients on the right and six moderns on the left; on 
the right, Minos, Jason, Themistocles, Caius Duilius, Pompey the Great, 
and Augustus Cesar; on the left, Roger of Sicily, Roger di Loria, 
Jayme the Conqueror, King of Arragon, Alphonso of Arragon and 
Sicily, Andrea Doria, and the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 

A description of these, including elogios, by Juan de Mallara, occu- 
pies ninety-three leaves of his book. That on Charles V. ends with 
this couplet : 


‘‘Si Dux, si Cesar, si Rex, si Divus Amatur, 
Omnibus exemplum Carolus unus adest.”’ 


The decorations were by a very celebrated sculptor and painter of 
the day, Juan Bautista Vasquez. 

When Don John left Messina with his fleet to proceed to look for 
the Turks and give them battle, he issued general instructions, which 
referred not only to the order of sailing, but applied to its conduct in 
case of the sudden appearance of the enemy. 

The vanguard was to consist of light, swift galleys, under the orders 
of the general of the Sicilian squadron or division. These were to 
keep about three leagues ahead of the main body, and to fall back 
upon it if the enemy were discovered. The main body or line of battle 
was composed of three divisions. 

The first, forming the right wing, of fifty-four galleys, was com- 
manded by Giovanni Andrea Doria, and his flag-ship was distinguished 
by a broad green pennant at the peak of the main-yard (en la péna). 
The other vessels of his division showed smaller green pennants in the 
same place. 

The centre, under Don John himself, consisted of sixty-four galleys, 
and had blue pennants at the mast-heads (en las calces). 

The left, of fifty-three galleys, under Barberigo, had yellow ban- 
deroles on the fore-yards (en las astas), except the leader, who had his 
yellow flag flying at the peak of the main-yard. 

The rear-guard, or reserve, of thirty galleys, under the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz, did yeoman service in the subsequent battle, and carried 
white pennants from a flag-staff over the stern-lantern, the marquis 
carrying his own at the peak of the main-yard. 

The six galleasses which did such good work at the opening of the 
action of Lepanto were to sail in pairs, and to be distributed among the 
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three divisions of the line; the galleys to take in turn the duty of 
towing them, when that was necessary. 

Especial orders are contained in the instructions in regard to quiet 
and discipline, and in regard to husbanding the supply of water, which 
was small for the numbers on board such vessels. In case of an action, 
the commanders of galleys were to take such distance as to keep the 
oars of one from interfering with those of their next in line; but they 
were also to be always near enough to keep the enemy from cutting 
through by a dash. The spaces between each division were not to 
exceed four or five galley-lengths. Upon the signal for battle they 
were to draw up in exact order, and the commander of each division 
was to use his frigates in seeing to the correctness of the alignment. 
Artillery fire was not to be used at too great a distance, and at least two 
guns to be reserved, loaded, until coming to close quarters. 

The great naves were not included in any division, but were to dam- 
age the enemy when and how they could. If the wind prevented their ° 
getting into action, they were to lower their boats and send musketeers 
to aid the galleys. The frigates, each armed with two esmerils,—a piece 
somewhat larger than a falconet or field-piece,—and having on board 
ten musketeers, were to lie astern of the galleys, to be called on when 
required. 

After being joined by the Venetian and Roman galleys they were 
all cleared and prepared for action, and Don John held a final review, 
putting them through various mancuvres, while the gunners and 
musketeers were exercised in firing. As Don John passed through the 
fleet in a frigate, often boarding and inspecting one of the vessels, he 
was saluted as he passed with volleys of musketry, during which sev- 
eral accidents occurred from ball-cartridge being fired. At Messina 
and Gomenizza twenty lives had been lost from this cause; and, as 
orders about it appeared to have no effect, the offense was made pun- 
ishable by the death, not only of the offender (if he could be discov- 
ered), but of the captain of the vessel from which the shot was fired. 
The chroniclers do not state whether the practice then ceased, but it 
probably did. 

At the sound of the signal-gun on the morning of Lepanto each 
ship was at once cleared for action. 

By order of Don John (an order much debated and criticised) the 
sharp beaks or spurs (espalones) of the Christian galleys had all been 
cut off, as it was thought better to sacrifice these somewhat uncertain 
means of offense to insure the effectual working of the forecastle guns 
at close quarters. The bulwarks had been strengthened all round, and 
boarding nettings triced up abovethem. In some of the vessels a por- 
tion of the rowers’ benches had been planked over to give more room 
’ for fighting-men, and the fetters of the European slaves and convicts 
of the Christian fleet were knocked off, and many of them supplied 
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with arms, and promised freedom and rewards if they used them 
well. 

But the Moslem slaves on board the Christian vessels had their chains 
and shackles freshly riveted, and were, beside, fitted with handcuffs, so 
that they were unable to do anything but tug at the oar. The officers 
put on their best wrought armor, and the arquebusiers and musketeers 
looked to their weapons. Each sailor had a pike and sword, already 
well sharpened, and the stewards brought up bread and wine, which 
were placed within easy reach of the combatants. The surgeons made 
ready their instruments and bandages, and it is expressly mentioned 
that they had tables. There were some leaders in the fleet who did not 
want to fight at that time, but they were disposed of by Don John’s 
refusal to discuss a question which had been decided in solemn council 
at Corfu, the leader remarking, “Gentlemen, the time for council is 
past, and the time for fighting has come.” And then the order of 

“battle agreed upon when the fleet first came together at Messina was in 
the main carried out. 

The Christian fleet came in with a fair wind, and two frigates were 
dispatched from the flag-ship to the right and left, to order the high- 
sided, heavily-armed Venetian galleasses, commanded by gallant Fran- 
cisco Duodo, to push forward in advance. Each galleass was at once 
towed into position by two galleys, and the whole six were soon 
three-quarters of a mile in front of the fleet, two being in front of 
each division. The two on the left wing were commanded by the 
brothers Antonio and Ambrosio Bragadino, who were burning to re- 
venge upon the Turk the skinning alive of their noble brother, who 
had so well conducted the defense of Famagosta. 

Although the sultan’s fleet was superior to that of the League, both 
in number of men and vessels, the Christians were really superior in 
fighting power. To begin with, the Western artillery was the best, 
and it was far better served. Then their fire was rendered more effec- 
tive by the very crowded condition of the Turkish vessels, the lofty- 
peaked prows of which seriously interfered with the working of the 
guns. As has been said, many of the Turks were armed with the bow 
instead of the firelock, a great disadvantage, except in the case of rain, 
which extinguished the matches of the muskets; and the Turks had 
not the skill in firearms which the Christians had acquired by long 
drill and actual use in warfare. Then the galleasses were a great ad- , 
vantage to the Christian force, and all their galleys were more strongly 
built and better provided against boarders than those of their turbaned 
opponents. 

The flag-ship of Ali Pasha, the Turkish commander-in-chief, carried 
an immense treasure, and it is known that he threw overboard a casket 
of jewels before he was taken. His galley was a large and splendid 
vessel. The deck was of black walnut, and she was both internally and 
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externally elaborately carved and gilt. Her cabin, in addition, was 
richly hung with embroideries of silk and gold, which became pillage 
with all the treasure, and after the vessels were well ransacked the 
floating dead were fished up and despoiled of their rich clothing and 
breastplates, and from many a quilted jerkin or concealed pocket were 
brought out sequins and dollars galore. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the operations of the League for 1572 we find that the commander- 
in-chief, in his order of sailing as well as of battle, had the right wing, 
of fifty-two galleys, distinguished by green pennants on the foremast. 
The left wing, of the same number, had blue pennants at the brace of 
the yard (osta di entena, brace of a lateen-yard). The centre and right, 
consisting of seventy galleys, had yellow banderoles at the peak, and 
the reserve had white streamers from their poops. On the anniversary 
of Lepanto Don John had a prospect of another action, at Navarino, 
the scene of so many battles. A Spanish ship, laden with stores for 
the fleet and coming from Corfu, had, either from stress of weather or 
mistake in reckoning, got down to Cerigo. As she returned towards 
Navarino the morning light found her, with a merchantman in com- 
pany, just abreast of Modon. Uluch Ali, then in command of the 
Turkish fleet, and who was on watch there, though unwilling to risk a 
battle with the Christian fleet, could not as an old corsair resist the 
temptation of capturing these prizes, passing just under his very nose. 
So upward of forty Turkish galleys dashed out in chase from their 
lurking-place. Don John was immediately informed by his light frig- 
ates, which were on the lookout, of what was going on, and ordered 
Colonna, with his fleetest galleys, to the scene of action, while Santa 
Cruz and Cardona were directed to lead their squadrons down along 
the shore, in order to cut off the retreat of the enemy. He himself 
followed with the rest of the fleet, intending to lie as close as he could 
to the mouth of the harbor of Modon. But no sooner did the Chris- 
tian vessels issue from the Bay of Navarino than Uluch Ali recalled 
his galleys, and succeeded in placing all but one in safety before the 
Romans and Neapolitans, under Colonna, could overtake them. The 
one cut off was a remarkably fine vessel, heavily armed and strongly 
manned, and commanded by Hamet, a nephew of Barbarossa, and 
son-in-law of the redoubtable Dragut. It seems doubtful whether 
Hamet retired with intentional slowness, as if daring his pursuers to 
attack him, or whether his Christian slaves purposely slackened their 
speed. The race between the Christian leaders for the honor of making 
the prize was won by steady Santa Cruz, who ran his flag-ship along- 
side the enemy, and, after a severe struggle, in which the Janissaries 
Vou. XI.—No. 3. 22 
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fought desperately, compelled a surrender. During the action Hamet 
was slain by one of his own Christian oarsmen, who revenged, by a 
fortunate blow, the cruelties under which he and his fellow-slaves had 
long groaned. Falling among the rowers’ benches, the body was almost 
instantly torn to pieces by the slaves, who, being close chained, fell 
upon it with their teeth like a pack of hounds. Deprived of her com- 
mander, the galley soon struck her flag, and by this capture Santa Cruz 
freed two hundred and twenty Christian slaves, gained a rich booty, 
and reinforced the navy of Naples by a magnificent vessel, thencefor- 
ward known as “ The Prize Galley.” 

The well-known case of the Armada galleys shows still more the 
dangers of the slave-gang, when opportunity offered to turn upon their 
masters. 

The fearful episode of the passage of the great fleet across the Bay 
of Biscay is here related from the pages of a great American historian. 

The great fleet was very unwieldy, and contained many dull sailers, 

so that, making its way at an average rate of only about thirteen miles 
a day, it passed the Berlingas, literally crept by Figuera, Oporto, and 
Vigo, and at last lay becalmed off Spanish Finisterre. Up to this time 
the winds, though baffling, had been moderate, with pleasant weather 
and a glassy sea. But, after fanning into the Bay of Biscay, the fleet 
was assailed by a tempest which might be considered fearful, even in 
that great funnel. Blowing fitfully at first and in heavy squalls, by 
nightfall it settled down into a gale from west-northwest, driving before 
it a tremendous Atlantic sea, the surges of which broke with a roar 
which was distinctly heard above the roaring of the wind. Yet, although 
the sea ran high, it was not really irregular and dangerous, and the 
unwieldy vessels, under short canvas, were making good weather of 
it, when, about midnight, the wind shifted suddenly to northeast, blow- 
ing with hurricane force, and taking every ship under square-sail flat 
aback. ; 
Some of them, gathering stern-board, lost their rudders (much more 
insecurely fastened in those days than now), some were thrown upon 
their beam-ends, and forced to cut away their masts and throw over- 
board their guns. All lost sails and top-hamper, including the upper 
poop-cabins, at that time so lofty. 

When the day broke the spectacle was presented of a whole ,fleet 
helpless and adrift upon the ocean. Many of the largest and finest 
vessels were lying in the trough of the sea, which every now and then 
made a clean breach over them, and each time carried off some of the 
crews. 

Among the fleet was a huge Portuguese galley, the “ Diana,” which 
had been knocked down by the shift of wind, lost her masts and oars, 
and was lying on her side, gradually filling, and fast settling by the 
stern. The rest of the fleet were powerless to assist her, and she soon 
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sank before their eyes, with every soul belonging to her, including, of 
course, the galley-slaves chained to her benches. 

Then to the horrors of storm and shipwreck were added those of 
mutiny, which broke out on board the galley “ Vasana,” which had a 
motley crew of Turkish and Moorish prisoners and Christian felons, 
who had long been watching for an opportunity to secure their freedom. 
Now, finding their galley to windward of the whole Armada, with the 
exception of the “Capitana” galley, which was a mile to windward of 
them, these desperate creatures judged the occasion a fit one for the 
accomplishment of their purpose. 

Led by a Welshman named David Gwynne, they broke their chains 
and attacked the sailors and soldiers like wolves. Being superior in 
numbers, and the free men unable to seize their arms, and overcome 
by the perils and labors of the night, the slaves attacked them with 
stilettos and other weapons, made and concealed for just such an occa- 
sion. They easily prevailed. The officers of the “Capitana,” seeing 
that something was wrong on board the “ Vasana,” ran down as close 
to her as the heavy sea would permit, and, finding her already in pos- 
session of the Welshman and his gang of desperadoes, poured a broad- 
side into her, which cut her up terribly, and added more dead and 
wounded to those already on her decks. 

At this critical moment, in the midst of the still raging storm, and 
while engaged with an enemy in the most desperate shape, the officers 
and crew of the “Capitana” found themselves engaged with a fearful 
danger from within. Their own slaves rose, broke their chains, and 
took a part in the hellish scene. No writer asserts that they had any 
previous knowledge of any intended rising on board the “ Vasana,” or 
whether their act was the effect of example. At any rate, they rushed 
upon their late masters and oppressors with such weapons as they had 
concealed, or as they could seize on the spur of the moment, and attacked 
with desperate fury and resolution. There was little hope of life any- 
how, and none at all if their revolt did not succeed. The struggle in 
the midst of the gale was furious but brief, and ended in the triumph 
of the galley-slaves, and they, like those of the “ Vasana,” spared no 
rank nor age. The massacre was soon over, and every corpse thrown 
into the raging waters. What a subject for a marine-painter ! 

The bodies were scarcely disposed of when the summer gale sud- 
denly abated, and the two galleys were run into Bayonne by the suc- 
cessful mutineers, where, Motley says, Gwynne was graciously received 
by Henry of Navarre. The crippled Armada, having lost three of its 
finest galleys, managed to creep into the different Biscayan ports, from 
which they in time emerged again to meet greater disaster. 


In concluding these notes on galleys, we are tempted to give a short 
account of the siege and capture of La Galera, a strong fortress in 
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Grenada, which bore the name of “The Galley” during the Morisco 
rebellion in 1570. It seems to have been a presage of the'triumph of 
Don John of Austria over real galleys in the succeeding year, and the 
event itself is both tragic and interesting. 

The natural strength of La Galera justified the Morisco leaders in 
making it one of their principal places of defense. Its site was a long 
precipitous ridge or height, which rose abruptly from the fertile Vega, 
with the two rivers, Huescar and Orce, meeting just beneath its crags, 
The form of this ridge so much resembled a galley, when viewed from 
the plain, that it had borne the name for centuries, The eastern and 
highest end of the rock, crowned with an old castle, represented the 
stern and lofty poop, and the imaginary vessel lay with her prow 
aground, as it were, in the alluvial soil near the junction of the rivers, 
8o that the place was as remarkable in its way as Gibraltar. 

The castle and its strong flanking walls showed the heads of more 

han one Spanish knight and leader bleaching in the sun. The rest of 
the place was inaccessible on account of the steep sheer rise of the rock, 
like the sides of a ship, and the houses hung upon scarped ledges, to be 
approached only by steep paths, or by steps cut in the rocks, yet the 
whole were carefully guarded and more than amply fortified. The 
houses rose up so abruptly and so closely that the roof of one dwelling 
was almost on a level with the foundations of that behind it, and each 
roof became a position from which to turn a deadly fire upon an assault- 
ing foe. Even if a house was battered down with artillery it produced 
no effect upon the solid rock beneath. Two principal streets, narrow 
and tortuous, traversed the length of this “ship on shore,” and in them 
strong barricades were erected every fifty yards. The houses command- 
ing these were loopholed, and communications opened from one to 
another, while, to supply the want of wells and tanks, a very strong 
covered way had been constructed, leading to the river. Stores of all 
kinds, in immense quantity, were collected, and three thousand fighting- 
men, with skillful Moorish and Turkish engineers, were prepared to 
defend the place to the last extremity. 

The story of Don John’s first engagement with a “galley” is too 
long to be related here; but he came, sat down before it, made his dis- 
positions, constructed his approaches and batteries, bombarded, and 
followed that bombardment by a general assault. He was hurled back, 
with great losses to endure, and especially having to bewail some of his 
leading officers. 

Then he resolved to mine beneath the craggy steep of the “galley’s” 
stern, hoping to blow away a sufficient mass of rock to enable his men 
to scale that. height, and, from the poop, pour a plunging fire into the 
town. When the mine was finished and charged, Don John drew up 
four thousand men in the rear of an adjacent trench. The trench itself 
was filled with troops, and a feigned attack was made upon the houses 
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nearest to the mine, in order to draw the Morisco defenders to that 
point. The plan succeeded in so far that six hundred Moors were 
blown into the air. As soon as the smoke and dust permitted, the 
Spanish troops sprang forward, to find a difficult task, however. A 
breach had indeed been made, some overhanging houses blown down, 
but the castle was intact,—the poop of the galley still rose in the air, 
with colors flying. 

The Moorish women manned a portion of the steep as the Spaniards 
came to the assault, using the rocks and stones brought them by their 
children, while musketry played upon them at the hands of the men. 
One solitary Spaniard reached up to the stronghold,—his name, Don 
Pedro Zapata. He carried the Christian banner up and planted it, but 
only one at a time could come up after him, end before he could re- 
ceive assistance the Moriscoes hurled him and his banner over the 
battlements. That quarter of the “ galley” was then rendered secure 
against assault, and all the laborious mining and desperate fighting 
went for nothing. 

Several other assaults of most desperate character were made,—the 
Moriscoes waiting for their enemy with admirable coolness,—pouring 
volleys into their ranks and picking off the leaders with ease. In all 
of it the Spaniards did not gain a bit, but lost about a thousand in 
killed and wounded, among whom were many valuable officers. 

At the close of the day Don John called a council, but, like that 
before Lepanto, it was more for the purpose of issuing peremptory 
orders than for receiving advice. He told his officers that the repulse 
which they had sustained ought to show them the way to victory. He 
was resolved to take “the galley,” raze it to the ground, to sow the site 
with salt, and to punish the inhabitants for their obstinate and bloody 
resistance by putting them all to the sword. The engineers were to 
take no rest until two new mines had been made, and until the poop 
of the galley, which had baffled them, was laid low. When that was 
done he was certain they could take the ship-like fortress. 

Amid great losses on both sides—sorties from the crew cutting 
off whole companies—the work was pushed on relentlessly. When 
all was ready the bombardment began again furiously, and the ex- 
plosion of the mines took place with such success as to paralyze the 
garrison temporarily, and, after many feats of daring, the poop of the 
galley was taken, and the Spaniards began to rake the town below with 
volleys of musketry. Then from house to house the town was stormed. 
“No quarter” was the order, and that order was remorselessly obeyed. 
No victims were allowed to escape by flight either, as the cavalry hov- 
ered about the Vega to cut them off. Four hundred women and 
children were actually destroyed by the sword, although the troops 
murmured at doing so,—not from any scruples, but from being de- 
prived of what they considered their legitimate booty. Indeed, in 
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spite of the orders, most of the women and children were held as 
prisoners, the property of their captors; but the twenty-four hundred 
fighting-men left in the galley after the explosion of the first mine 
were all slain, many of them in cold blood. 

Stores of great value fell into Don John’s hands; enough, it was 
said, to maintain his army for a whole year, and, besides this, immense 
booty of gold, silver, jewels, silks, and damask. 

The houses were torn down and the site sowed with salt, as fore- 
ordained by the conqueror. Philip is said to have received the news 
of this capture and destruction with the same phlegm as he afterwards 
did the news of Lepanto and of the destruction of the great armada; 
but the siege of the “galley” was long remembered in the Spanish 
army, and the veterans who served in Holland said that it had cost the 
king as dear as Haerlem or Maestricht. 

The fate of “La Galera,” and the fanciful origin of its name, are 
recorded in one of the grand ballads preserved by Perez de Hyta, 
which has thus been rendered into English : 


‘The shipwrights bold by Guescar’s side have built a galley fair, 
No bark doth ride on Spanish tide that may with her compare; 
She spreads no sail to catch the gale, no oar to sweep the flood, 
Yet through the fray she cleaves her way, her track is red with blood. 
Her stern it is a castle strong to bide the battle’s shock, 

Her ribs and keel, both deep and long, are hewn in living rock. 
Oh, here there needs no calker good to calk this galley stout, 

No pitchy stream for joint or seam to keep the water out; 

A single opening in her side lets store of water in, 

Her captain is a gallant Moor of Andalusian kin. 

Our ruin and his own he brings, I ween, this valiant wight, 
While boldly here he stands and sings his vessel’s matchless might. 
‘Oh, galley! beauteous galley mine, may Allah’s arm,of power 
Assure thy way, by night or day, when perils round thee lower ; 
When great Don John of Austria and all the host of Spain 
Embattled come with pike and drum thy lofty deck to gain. 
And if above the storm of war my flag thou Bearest high, 

On old Toledo’s battlements one day that flag shall fly ; 

Madrid and proud Escorial and Pardo’s chase below, 

And river-girt Aranjuez that ensign too shall know; 

Till from the wild Asturian peaks the Moslem crescents show 
O’er all the land cur fathers won a thousand years ago.’ 

‘Ah, Moor! how vain thy valiant strain and hope of high emprise, 
Ere yet thy haughty song is sung aground thy galley lies! 

Nor back nor forward can she go, around her fiercely close 

The billows of Castilian war and clouds of Christian foes. 

The great Don John, the Cwsar’s son, his banner hath display’d, 
Bursts at his word the iron storm and roars the cannonade. 

Full stout of heart and strong of hand thy bold Moriscoes all, 
Scorning to strike their crescent flag, like lions fight and fall ; 
But when these mighty thunders roll and deadly lightnings play, 
Thy ribs of rock and hearts of fire are swept like chaff away. 
So down the gallant vessel goes, her wreck is strewn afar, 

And ne’er again her goodly keel shall plow the waves of war.’’ 
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AMONG THE EPAULETTES. 


Havine followed up the career of an enlisted man “Through the 
Ranks” to a commission in the British service, it is not an unnatural 
transition to the very entertaining “ Recollections” of Colonel Ramsay, 
published in two volumes by Blackwood in 1882. 

This officer joined the Scots Grays at Birmingham in the spring of 
1840. “TI remember,” he says, “putting the men through the sword 
exercise one day, a great number of people looking on, among whom 
were several old half-pay officers. Generally I ordered it by fugle- 
man, but on this occasion my evil genius tempted me to give the word 
of command. I got on very well until we arrived at the points, when 
I insisted upon a fourth point. The men were all at the third position, 
and no one moved. I shouted out once more, ‘ Fourth point!’ riding 
towards the men, when an old trooper, the son of a tenant of my 
father’s, who had known me as a child, said, in what he meant to be a 
low tone, but which was plainly heard all over the field, ‘ There is just 
nae fourth point, Mr. Balcarres !’” 

It is strange that more of our own officers do not contribute from 
their experience chapters similar to those with which English military 
literature is so full, though it would not often occur to any of us to be 
set right in tactics by old soldiers who had known us from childhood. 
Such pleasant relationships are the fruit of longer enlistments and a 
far more local connection than prevail in the republic. They were, 
however, attended with advantage, in a fidelity of service of which 
the world sees less and less daily as the traditions of feudalism disap- 
pear before our democracy and duties get a fixed market value in dol- 
lars and cents, until it shall be demonstrated ultimately that there are 
things which even money cannot buy. 

But Colonel Ramsay’s story runs on with adventures at the races, 
at barracks, after the hounds, and in the ball-room, as every one is 
advised to read for themselves. We do not gather the idea of much 
hardship, nor of that unremitting application which scorns delights 


and lives laborious days. ‘The British subaltern formerly started out’ 


for a good time, and soon found it; but it seems to us that the epidemic 
of competitive examination has infected his successors, whose pursuits 
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now are less redolent of champagne, though whether future Waterloos 
will be easier accomplished by Gradgrind than by Charley O’Malley 
may be doubted. 

Across the water even very mighty men, it appears, meet with 
difficulty in getting their orders obeyed. ‘“ Her Majesty’s confinement 
being about to take place, the Duke of Wellington, on the occasion of 
a grand review, gave orders that there was to be no firing. His Grace 
came up to announce this to Her Majesty. He had hardly done so 
when bang / went the guns all down the line. The queen burst into 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter. His Grace was furious, and sent 
orders at once that the artillery was to leave the ground.” 

Service in India follows in due time. The duties of aide-de-camp 
to the governor of Bombay are found to be sufficiently perplexing, 
especially in their social aspect of securing partners and providing 
place for the odd numbers and surplus attendance at dinners and balls, 
particularly where precedence is a matter of such vital importance. 
But Colonel Ramsay was a man of fertile resource and swift execution. 
The English service also has its dowagers, who invest themselves with 
an authority to which their husbands are generally entire strangers. 
Of one of them, the wife of a division commander, this story is told: 
“ All the officers of our regiment, including the colonel, William Have- 
lock” (brother of the famous general), “ who was a great advocate of 
the water-cure, came up to pay their respects to her. She asked them 
severally to dinner, with the exception of Colonel Havelock, to whom 
she said, ‘It is no use asking you, colonel, as you do not like cham- 
pagne ; but if you will come and take acold bath with me some morn- 
ing I shall be delighted to see you!” 

The story now sparkles with the gems and trappings of Hindoo 
royalty, the ceremonies, reviews, and parades that followed the close of 
the Sikh war. With a transfer to Scotland, several incidents are given 
illustrating the kindness and consideration of the late Prince Consort, 
though “ the divinity that doth hedge a king” seems to have been quite 
pervious to a lieutenant of dragoons. Promotion brings about another 
change, the new regiment being in the West Indies. At Demerara, 
Colonel Ramsay, now attached to the infantry, and therefore not 
allowed to wear moustaches, calls upon his commanding officer, in 
company with Captain Hamilton, of the mounted service, “ bearded 
like the pard.” The colonel sends in his card, but suddenly pushes the 
captain to the front, and himself remains outside the office. At sight 
of so much hair upon the supposed new arrival the commandant roars 
out, “None of your d—d cavalry impertinence here! Go out and 
get shaved before you report.” This story, with what follows, too long 
to quote, reminds one of our own experience in the good old days 
when beards were looked after much more sharply than morals. The 
cut of the whisker has ceased to be any satisfactory evidence of pro- 
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fession. Its development, however luxuriant or however refined, may 
belong to the pulpit or the police, the missionary or the musician. 

Colonel Ramsay is now for a brief space brought into contact with 
the colored troops. We notice that their discipline is to some extent 
maintained by allowing the better-behaved to have their “mammies” 
with them in garrison (local for wives), but delinquents forfeit this 
privilege. 

The adept in staff and cavalry duty now tries his hand at an in- 
fantry parade, but “never having been drilled as an infantry officer,” 
he breaks down and clubs the men so badly that they absolutely went 
back to barracks “ shouting with laughter.” 

Hard drinking was by no means unfashionable, even at the risk of 
fatal results. The troops in garrison were, however, very healthy, due 
largely to the care and common sense of the medical officer, who is 
quoted as saying that the climate was excessively debilitating, with 
little or no variation of temperature, and that the flannel shirts as 
issued were far too thick and heavy. The soldier, therefore, was not 
allowed to wear flannel, but required to bathe twice aday. Yet the 
practice of building barracks in that latitude at moderate elevations 
is condemned as exposing the men, coming up from town at the last 
moment, hurried and heated, to a comparatively much cooler air. 
There would seem to be a place for flannel after all. 

Fortunately, Ireland followed the West Indies before the usual 
interference of the yellow fever, and the story passes over to Kilkenny, 
where the dowager again presents herself. She kéeps her eye on the 
troop in the absence of the commandant, and finds Lieutenant B. 
tardy at morning parade. Invited to dine that day with the com- 
mandant’s wife, the lieutenant also keeps her waiting, and is finally 
received with the remark, “Good-evening, Mr. B.; you are late, 
and this is not the first time to-day that you have been late for an 
important duty.” The two hemispheres are much alike after all,— 
we change the place but keep the pain. 

The next experience is India again and the cholera. The colonel, 
as officer of the guard, makes his rounds in a buggy. Why may it 
not now be done on bicycles duly furnished on requisition from the 
quartermaster’s department ? 

Epidemics are no time for funereal parades, and the dead are 
quietly put out of sight, and the thoughts of the living turned away 
from these things by amusements and other expedients with most bene- 
ficial effect. Contemplating marriage, the colonel is off for England 
again, getting a leave through silently leaving the authorities to their 
conviction that he had never left India since his first arrival. It is 
not always advisable to volunteer information, and in fact one never 
appreciates reserve until confronted with a voluble omniscience, irre- 
pressible as clysmic water and endless as the zodiac itself. At this 
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date, some years before the great mftiny, there were not wanting pre- 
dictions of the trouble in store, for the most part unheeded. 

On his wedding tour the colonel meets an unusually sensible Eng- ~ 
lishman, since it seems he “ cannot put up with the supercilious, stand- 
off sort of manners” of his traveling fellow-countrymen, and so makes 
up his mind to speak to none of them. This was the subsequent Gen- 
eral Nicholson, famous at Delhi, one of the men to whom events found 
themselves subjected, and who have a fashion of appearing at crises 
in English history, with little to warrant their production and less to 
reward their service. 

Of General Pigott a story is told that, having refused his troop 
horses for use in the private carriage of the commanding general, the 
brother of this official failed to send in the general’s name for a regi- 
ment till he was past eighty, when it seems a word to the Duke of 
Wellington set things to rights, and the octogenarian reporting at head- 
quarters to return thanks improved the opportunity by casually jump- 
ing over a couple of chairs placed back to back, with “There, sir! 
That is the man you have kept out of a regiment so long.” Our own 
service could parallel the anecdote, and it may go as far as it will in 
support of the new theory that general officers should be as expert in 
gymnastics as in strategy,—on the principle probably that at some time 
or other everything comes in handy, even if it be only a door-plate. 
Unfortunately, if there are very few muscles that a little daily motion 
will not develop, there are plenty of brains that daily thinking would 
never strengthen. 

We are next presented toa gallant colonel who was nothing if not 
a judge of port wine. Due recognition of this fact was a passport to 
all manner of indulgences. But there was a captain of the regiment 
who actually insisted upon drilling his men himself. Applying once 
for a leave, it was refused him. He protested, “ Sir, I have never had 
any indulgences like the other captains.” The reply of the colonel is 
perfectly delicious: “ Indulgences, sir! What do you mean? Have 
I not allowed you to drill your own men whenever you wished to?” 
Our degenerate condition is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that 
officers are not allowed but required to drill their companies. 

In the course of the narrative another character turns up, who is a 
splendid classical scholar and delights to cap Latin verses with the 
young fellows, as well as to groom his own horse. 

On the occasion of the funereal parade of the Duke of Wellington 
six men and two officers were ordered to be present from each regiment 
and depot in the United Kingdom. At the preliminary:inspection, 
made by the commander-in-chief and Prince George of Cambridge, of 
the party so comprised, “in most regiments some men had absented 
themselves,” but in the one to which Colonel Ramsay was then attached 
the detail was actually reduced to himself and an ensign, while the 
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Tenth Hussars were represented by one officer only. No wonder His 
Royal Highness is represented as boiling over with indignation. 

Military secretaries, like office men generally, are of course always 
at work and do not like to be interrupted, but it is seldom they en- 
counter a visitor like the hero of another story, who, asking to see one 
of these functionaries, is informed that he must come some other time, 
Nevertheless he walks in, to be encountered by an indignant “ Did you 
not hear, sir, that I was busy?” ‘So you said, sir,” was the reply; 
“but I looked through the key-hole, and seeing you reading the Times, 
I thought I might as well come in and settle my affair.” 

In 1853, Colonel Ramsay returns to India in command of a col- 
lection of recruit detachments. He puts down a mutiny of the crew, 
aided by his old soldiers and his own prompt way of exhausting his 
opportunities. The mutiny was led by an American, or, in other words, 
it originated in short rations, and was hampered by the deference felt 
to be due to the only lady on board, the commanding officer’s wife. 

Courts-martial are the same the world over. Unfortunately, Cincin- 
nati riots have no terrors for them. It seems one soldier had deliberately 
murdered another. The charge simply alleged murder, but did not em- 
brace the “ feloniously slaying” and other verbiage of legal terminology. 
The prisoner was therefore acquitted. The proceedings were sent back 
for revision, and the court adhered as courts are wont. Upon them the 
commanding general indorsed, “ Confirmed but not approved. A court- 
martial has nothing to do with the ancient acts of ancient kings, but is 
a court of equity.” The whole matter, however, went before a common 
superior authority, by whom the court was sustained. The commanding 
general, upon receipt of the news, “for a long time said nothing,” but 
finally revenged himself by a process that has often soothed many of us, 
old and young. That is, in the sympathizing solitude of his office he 
deliberately called his superior officer “an ass.” 

There is a true ring in an indorsement by Sir Charles Napier upon 
another court-martial case, where a sentinel, tried for permitting a 
prisoner to escape, had been acquitted on account of good moral charac- 
ter and eighteen years’ service. It was reviewed thus: “ As to private 
B.’s character, it has nothing to do with the matter, neither has his 
eighteen years’ service. I do not want good-natured, well-behaved old 
women to stand sentry over condemned felons. I want hardy, alert 
soldiers who know how to use their arms, and courts-martial that will 
deal out justice, and not acquit men who fail in their duty under pre- 
tenses that are mere quibbles.” Probably Sir Charles Napier would 
also have stood by his subordinate in case obedience to instructions had 
involved him in difficulty with some local fee-loving functionary, but, 
unfortunately, the bullet and the order seldom leave the same hands. 

The mutiny now blazed out, and Colonel Ramsay was placed on 
duty as acting adjutant-general at Calcutta, where he was brought into 
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contact with numbers of men whose names have become household 
words on both sides of the water. To General Havelock, for instance, 
the colonel justified himself against the censure of a high official only 
to be told, “ Nonsense! a junior officer is never in the right. He must 
grin and bear everything from his superior.” Comfortable doctrine, 
but then this was a generation ago. The modern tendency is to ex- 
actly reverse the situation. 

General Havelock is here portrayed as full of “genial, kindly 
humor” and as much liked by the youngsters, mixing freely with 
society and enjoying it, as well as an occasional cool glass of wine, but 
a devoted Christian and a constant student of the Bible, nor by that 
made either morose or ascetic. 

The present Lord Wolseley is introduced as a subaltern only 
anxious to get at the rebels, and Sir Colin Campbell appears on several 
occasions as a man of sharp speech and hasty temper, who comes like 
a cyclone into the Calcutta Fort, puts the regimental commander in 
arrest, and “glaring fiercely at them all,” adds, “I will try everybody 
who is incapable.” Being gently informed by Colonel Ramsay that 
the fort is in no way under his orders, but controlled by the governor- 
general, he slaps his head and calls himself a fool. 

Sir Colin, however, made things lively for all concerned, and was 
evidently a man who troubled himself very little about the modo, going 
straight at the re. The duties of the colonel as his staff-officer were 
multifarious, but the latter says of Sir Colin that, though he never 
praised, he quietly watched everything, and stuck to the men who were 
useful to him, whether he liked them personally or not. To be useful 
and agreeable both is almost too much to expect of one man, but dili- 
gence is certain in time to prove a better investment than deportment. 
It does not take much of a scratch to show the shoddy under the 
Turveydrop. Sir Colin, like many a hero of the tented field, detested 
office-work and hurried all papers out of the way. On this account 
the colonel wisely prepared daily a schedule of subjects to be dealt with, 
and requested the signature of Sir Colin to this as proof of proper 
disposal. This he resented somewhat; and having once been shown by 
his own autograph that he possessed, or should have possessed, knowl- 
edge of certain facts of which he claimed ignorance, the grounds of a 
dislike were prepared which the colonel subsequently found invincible. 
Many instances are given showing that Sir Colin often discharged him- 
self of any obligation to courteous ways when dealing with other 
officers, and was slow and awkward in the matter of reparation. There 
is, of course, no necessity to throw pearls before men who cannot tell 
them from dried peas, and it may be very true that “no superior 
officer likes being shown that he has been in the wrong,” but rank 
hardly carries with it relief from the usual amenities. Their discharge 


becomes all the more graceful. 
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The dictum of some general is quoted that a commander “ cannot 
be expected to walk up to a captain and say, in as many words, ‘ For- 
give me.’” That materially depends on what has gone before. It 
would seem rather doubtful doctrine, either from the point of good dis- 
cipline or sound Christianity. A mustard-plaster is an excellent sequel 
to the colic, and confession is good for the soul, both of captains and kings, 
No acknowledgment of actual wrong from a superior ever weakened 
in the slightest degree his hold upon the respect of his subordinates, 
If Washington could offer an apology, it can be safely attempted, if 
need be, by lesser men. It is very seldom, however, that it could be 
tendered to an Alexander Hamilton. 

The first volume of these “ Recollections” closes with the following 
story about Sir Colin, now Lord Clyde. He was at the time living in 
London, in chambers, and found fault because the woman who was as- 
signed to the care of his rooms had two or three children. Being told that 
the latter were kept out of his way and could not interfere with him, he 
replies, “ If the woman is a decent, respectable body, and looks after her 
bairns as she should do, she washes them in the morning, and I object, 
sir, to my breakfast being served up by a woman who washes children.” 
There would seem to be a little touch of dyspepsia here, or perhaps an 
effervescence of the confirmed old bachelor. Service by the camp-fire 
does not generally encourage a sensitive sestheticism in mess-matters. 

The second volume opens in the midst of the Indian mutiny. Colo- 
nel Ramsay being requested to arrange for a review of the troops at 
Calcutta, excuses himself on the ground that he has been “so long out 
of regimental harness, and that his early drilling was that of a cavalry 
officer.” But the commandant catches him on the parade-ground as a 
spectator, and proceeds at once to utilize him as a marker, which was 
taking him at his own valuation rather too literally. 

This same commandant afterwards sees a young officer, newly arrived, 
who, he is afraid, is lonely and disconsolate so far from home and in a 
strange land. In the kindness of his heart the general rides up to him, 
and inquires,— 

“ Do you want anything, youngster ?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“Can we not help you in any way ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What the devil are you doing here, gaping about?” says the gen- 
eral, finding his sympathy entirely misplaced. 

“Taking it all in, sir,” is the response. The change in the official 
thermometer is rather startling. 

A bishop is now introduced, who, conducting family prayers, names 
a gentleman staying with him, and says, “ Let us pray for his dear wife 
and dear children.” Suddenly pausing, he asks-his chaplain if the 
gentleman is married. The chaplain whispers, “No, my lord.” “Ah, 
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well, never mind,” responds the worthy bishop; “he may marry, and 
the children may come.” 

The same bishop, once preaching a sermon on avarice, very perti- 
nently illustrated the vice by saying, “ Now there is my archdeacon 
over there; you all know him,—a most excellent man. Well, he sold 
me a horse for five hundred rupees that was not worth ten. This I 
consider a most unpleasant form of avarice.” 

It does seem to us, however, that the archdeacon ultimately had 
very much the worst of that bargain. It is not everybody who can use 
the pulpit to get even on a horse trade. And while it is true that society 
is moving on an upward spiral, jockeys and all, and that we may expect 
to see the day when the very last. pagan shall become a Presbyterian in 
good and regular standing, it is doubtful if archdeacons even then could 
be trusted to swap horses on the square. 

Our own experience has been too bitter. We verily have a mind, 
like the good bishop, to put into the pillory right here that major, etc., 
who sold us our bay mare. But that the colt we were induced to 
let him have in part exchange should ever after have stopped short 
when invited to turn a corner is one of those mysterious things, like “ the 
way of a serpent upon a rock,” which not even Solomon could explain. 
But it unfitted the colt only for people of devious ways, and we knew 
the major to be the most straightforward of men. We can imagine to 
ourselves his satisfaction as he reads these few lines. 

Colonel Ramsay furnishes another church story. A certain rector 
desirous of attaining the very topmost attitude of ritualism secures a 
curate with a charming voice,—vox et preterea nihil is enough,—uni- 
forms the boys with surplices, and finally provides a lecturn, “a great 
big outspread eagle.” The parishioners, previously somewhat restive, 
rebelled at this, and waiting one Sunday by the church door for the 
lord of the manor, told him, “ We have already stood a great deal, but 
now we are not agoing to worship that ere beast for no one.” 

Colonel Ramsay meantime has returned to England and passes over 
to France. In an account of the barracks at Boulogne we note that 
the windows are supplied with ventilators, and rooms and accommo- 
dations furnished for fencing and boxing. 

In another incident Captain Semmes, of the “ Alabama,” is sketched : 
“A slight spare man, face and hands deeply browned by exposure to 
the sun, lantern-jawed, grissled hair, though quite a young man, mous- 
tache stiffly standing out, eyes rather fierce and truculent, greenish hue, 
very upright in his carriage and very reserved in manner, talks a little 
when drawn out, then stalks off with the haughty carriage of a red 
Indian, as if amazed at having been forced to speak. He was dressed 
all in black, and constantly engaged in whittling,” rather a treasonable 
occupation for the redoubtable Anti- Yankee. 

-A large part of this volume is made up of hasty tours through 
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France, Spain, Italy, ete., which are little else but itineraries. Certainly 
local color is desirable, but it may be too local, whether we follow the de- 
tail of a mortgage deed or the footsteps of a traveler from this picture to 
that cathedral. Though he tarry no longer than the bee over a blossom, 
he may yet carry away all the nectar and serve it up as honey to his 
readers, or his flight yield as little profit as the wanderings of a butterfly. 
Too great a flavor of geography, like that of buckwheat, spoils the feast. 
The odometer is a useful instrument, but John Pheenix is the only 
tourist who has ever made the chronicle of its work very entertaining. 

Occasionally, however, through the dust of these journeys of Colonel 
Ramsay there are vivid flashes of recollection, as, for instance, of a purée 
of the breasts of chickens, with a sauce of cream and rose-water, which 
we recommend to the caterer of the mess at Fort Yuma. 

In Spain the colonel encountered a gentleman who, from his distin- 
guished bearing and manner, is thought to be an American, and no 
doubt an ex-President. In fact, it was Mr. Fillmore. Such and so 
great are the influences upon behavior of four years at the White House. 
Unfortunately, our representation abroad cannot be limited to the grad- 
uates of that institution. If these things are done in the green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry? The results of a double term of six 
years would assuredly win for the recipient the most deferential recog- 
nition of Bismarck himself. 

Colonel Ramsay, however, was not equally prompt in the detection 
of another of our eminent men. “The purity with which he spoke 
English, and the careful grammatical construction of his sentences, 
along with the total absence of any accent, led me at first to think he 
was neither English nor American.” It was Bayard Taylor. 

Of the British general who was killed at Majuba Hill, in the cam- 
paign against the Boers, Colonel Ramsay gives a very interesting 
sketch. He was evidently a soldier of high attainments and ambition, 
with much of the typical Englishman, who generally is determined to 
go where or do what nobody else has gone or done, and so differentiate 
himself entirely from the rest of mankind. 

The obstinate will and inflexible persistence of effort that frequently 
lie beneath a frigid reserve and silent endurance will as often wreck 
as makea man. Philip the Second achieved very little success either 
for himself or his kingdom. Thorough determination to succeed in 
life, and a complete equipment, physical and mental, to that end, with 
all the initial advantages of connection and position, are sometimes 
crossed by destiny in the most ruthless manner, and the broken pillar 
of many a graveyard testifies not only to failure here, but also to man’s 
conviction that 


‘¢Tt is not all of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.”’ 














EDITORIAL NOTES. 


F Rom an officer now in attendance at the Infantry and Cavalry School 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, which, under the able superintendence 
of Colonel Otis, of the Twentieth Infantry, is about entering its third 
year of useful existence, we obtain the following details respecting its 
organization and work : 

The school was organized, under the supervision of General Sher- 
man, in the fall of 1881, and has for its object the practical and the- 
oretical instruction of officers of the army below the grade of captain 
in the art of war, and more particularly in such studies, and the 
practical application of them, as tend to enable a junior officer to dis- 
charge the responsible duties of a higher command in case any emer- 
gency should devolve them upon him. It is more particularly in- 
tended for the benefit of officers who have not had previous military 
schooling, such as those appointed from civil life or from the ranks, 
though among the students of the present class about one-third are 
graduates of the Military Academy. 

The commanding officer of the post is the superintendent of the 
school. He is assisted in his duties by the staff of the school, consist- 
ing of the five senior officers next in rank to the commanding officer, 
and by an officer of the post, who is school secretary. 

The staff also sit as an examining board at the end of each term, 
to pass upon the proficiency of each student in the studies pursued by 
him during the term, also upon his general conduct, and his knowledge 
of the practical application of what he has learned in theory. They 
make up their report, and submit it to the commanding officer, who 
acts upon and publishes it in orders. The staff also make such sug- 
gestions as they may deem necessary or proper as to matters before 
them. 

The course of study and the text-books, with one or two exceptions, 
are prescribed in general orders from the War Department, but the 
mere details incident to the work of conducting the school are from 
time to time announced in post orders. 

The school year is divided into two terms, the first commencing 
October 1 and ending January 31, and the second commencing Feb- 
ruary 4 and ending June 20. The last ten days of the first term and 
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the last twenty days of the second term are generally taken up with the 
examinations. In the graduating year the final examination embraces 
a wider field, and consequently takes more time. The students of the 
school consist of the lieutenants on duty with the garrison, and one 
specially detached for instruction from each regiment of infantry and 
cavalry. The course of instruction extends over two years. The in- 
structors are taken from officers of the post generally. For this course 
there are two instructors, graduates of the school, detailed by the War 
Department. 

There are also two majors of cavalry and one major of infantry on 
duty at the school, who act as instructors in certain designated branches, 
and have charge of the practical instruction in tactics, etc. 

For practical instruction there are represented in the garrison, the 
three corps,—artillery, cavalry, and infantry,—and the students are 
expected to serve a tour with each branch, performing all the duties in- 
cident thereto. These details are regulated by the superintendent of the 
school, a tour with each arm generally lasting three months. 


AN excellent work has been and is being done by an institution in New 
York known as “The Society for Instruction in First Aid to the 
Injured,” which was organized three years ago, General George B. 
McClellan being its first president. 

The society teaches what should be done in emergencies when there 
is no physician at hand; when we must ourselves either do something 
instantly or stand helplessly by and see a man suffer the agony of a 
broken limb, or suffocate, or bleed to death, simply because we do not 
know how to help him. The society’s instruction is of the most prac- 
tical character. It is given by means of lectures, accompanied by illus- 
trations, a “subject” being present at each lecture, the pupils being fur- 
nished with the “Handbook of First Aid to the Injured,” published by 
the society. More than ten thousand lectures have been delivered in 
New York City alone by well-known physicians, acting under Dr. 
Henry B. Sands as medical director. The Academy of Medicine and 
the New York County Medical Society have indorsed the society, and 
it has the approval and support of the medical profession generally. 

The society’s classes, most of which are free, have been attended by 
ladies and gentlemen, workingmen and women, school-teachers, police- 
men, firemen, employés of the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad and Pennsylvania Railroad, and others, and first aid instruc- 
tion has been made a part of the regular training of the police of 
New York, Buffalo, and Providence. Branches have been formed in 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, the Hampton Normal College, Virginia, and lec- 
tures have been delivered to large numbers in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Jersey City, and elsewhere. The society is now organizing branches 
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in all parts of the country, particularly the great railroad, manufac- 
turing, and mining centres. 

We allude to this subject partly to express our commendation of a 
good work, and partly to suggest that instruction of the same kind 
would be valuable to the officers and enlisted men of the army who are 
often called upon to incur risk to life and limb when the services of a 
surgeon are not available. Both at our military schools and our gar- 
risoned posts it would be entirely practicable to have such instruction 
given, and we believe that its interest and value would be appreciated 
by all who might have access to it. 


THE safe return of Lieutenant Greely and the survivors of his party of 
Arctic explorers has naturally given rise to such an amount of com- 
ment, both in the columns of the newspaper press at large and of the 
weekly service journals, as to leave us little to say on the subject beyond 
expressing our hearty concurrence with the general joy over the happy 
event, and our sincere sympathy with the relatives and friends of the 
“unreturning brave” who yielded up their lives amid the icy wastes 
of the North, heroic victims on the altar of duty. The skillful conduct 
of the rescuing expedition has justly attracted a large share of gratula- 
tory notice, and Commanders Schley and Emory divide with Lieu- 
tenant Greely the honors of the hour. Of the scientific results of the 
expedition it is yet too early to speak. Exactly how much it has 
added to the sum of human knowledge can only be ascertained when 
its work has been officially reported in detail and published to the 
world. Whether this be much or little, it is certain that the Greely 
expedition has afforded examples of courage, fortitude, and self-abnega- 
tion which will add a lustrous page to our national annals, and which 
have a moral value far beyond the cost of the expedition in money. 


On the Service Literature page of the last number of THE Unrrep 
SERVICE, in connection with a notice of certain valuable publications 
recently issued from the Office of Naval Intelligence, we attempted to 
pay a deserved compliment to the efficient head of that office,—Lieu- 
tenant T. Bailey Myers Mason, U.S.N. By some inexplicable over- 
sight our types were permitted to do violence to the name of the in- 
tended recipient of the compliment, and we beg now to tender our 
apology for the error. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


GENERAL JAMES B. Fry has published, through Van Nostrand, a brochure 
entitled ‘‘ McDowell and Tyler in the Campaign of Bull Run,” which is a reply to 
certain strictures on General McDowell contained in a memorial volume—in some 
part autobiographic—of the late General Daniel Tyler, edited by Donald G. 
Mitchell. While according due merit to the time-honored maxim, De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum, General Fry asserts that the living have rights which are entitled to 
respect, and thereupon proceeds to examine and refute the misstatements of the 
volume in question in a very convincing way. General Tyler was an able and 
experienced soldier, but he was an old man when the war opened, and his recollec- 
tions, written down some twenty years after the occurrences to which they relate, 
might naturally be distrusted, especially when made the vehicle for defamatory 
statements respecting others. General Fry was McDowell’s chief of staff in the 
Bull Run campaign, and is therefore eminently fitted to intelligently treat the 
questions at issue. That he has done so, and that he has conclusively disposed of 
the allegations against his former commander contained in the Tyler memorial 
volume, will be apparent to every reader of his book. 


Dr. J. T. RorHrock, the distinguished Professor of Botany in the University 
of Pennsylvania, in his ‘‘ Vacation Cruising,’’ published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
gives a most entertaining account of a cruise in the waters of the Chesapeake and 
the James, and of Delaware River and Bay. His craft was a small boat of six tons, 
and the voyage proved most agreeable and health-giving. The book abounds in 
graphic descriptions, and is pervaded throughout by a flavor of saline breeziness 
which makes it refreshing reading in these sultry summer days. 


WE have received from the publication office in Cincinnati a very tastefully 
gotten-up monthly, entitled The Humane Educator, which is issued by the Ohio State 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and Animals. It is edited by 
Oscar B. Todhunter, and its subscription-price is one dollar a year, or ten cents for 
asingle copy. It is ably edited, beautifully illustrated, and has for its object, as its 
name indicates, the cultivation of mercy, kindness, and love as the governing prin- 
ciples of our dealings with all God’s animate creatures. An object so entirely praise- 
worthy, no less than the intrinsic merits of the publication, ought to attract to it a 
wide and generous support. 
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THE LATE ATTACKS UPON THE COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 








FIRST PAPER. 





Wrru full appreciation of the value of the opinion of the members of 
the two military Services, and of the weight of that opinion in influ- 
encing the administration of the Governmental bureaus, it is, never- 
theless, not to them chiefly as belonging to either Army or Navy, but 
as being citizens of the United States, and as such interested in good 
administration, whether civil or military, that a plea should be ad- 
dressed in favor of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, in view of the two 
attempts that within as many years have been directed against its life. 
They, from familiarity with the work, as officers of either Army or 
Navy, derived from their employment or that of brother-officers upon 
it, have naturally formed opinions with regard to it. If some have, 
from personal or more worthy motives, favored a change in its organi- 
zation, their duty now, as well as that of all, is to reconsider the ques- 
tion, in the interest of the country, from the point of view of citizens 
of the United States. This medium of publication—THE Unrrep 
SERVICE review—has, therefore, been chosen, not altogether because 
it is that through which officers of the Army and Navy can be reached, 
but because the plea, being addressed directly to the people, irrespective 
of pursuits, will be strengthened by the influence of many who are at 
the same time officers of the Army and Navy, and who, as well. as 
others, are not at present in full possession of the facts with their 
legitimate conclusions. 

The majority of officers of both Services, at least officers of rank 
and experience, would, if the question were put to vote, be found 
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